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THE STATUS OF MERE MAN IN THE SCHEME OF ELE- 
MENTARY EDUCATION 


Just now the masculine contingency of the 
army of teachers has been asking itself some 
rather pertinent questions. We mere men have 
been looking into the face of a new sphinx, and, 
in spite of its distinctive femininity, which is ordi- 
narily more passifying, some of us are as panicky 
and perturbed as though we were facing the dawn 
of the Day of Judgment and had just heard the 
last blare of Gabriel’s trump. We have all along 
been aware, in a measure, of the fact that our sis- 
ters in the work were steadily pushing their way 
farther and farther into what we are pleased to 
call our domain, but it seems to have taken the 
recent coup d’etat to make us realize that a new 
order has begun. 

As a result, already visions of petticoat govern- 
ment are haunting the slumbers of.some of us. 
Even the least disturbed among us are asking 
ourselves “what of the morrow?’ “Where will 
this onslaught of our coevals in education end?” 
and “What is to be our fate?” It does look as if 
the millennium was at hand ‘when the first will be 
last and the last first. Think of it! A man may be 
forced to the alternative of working under the su- 
pervision of a woman or leave the profession! 
The regal male compelled to do obeisance to the 
offspring of his own ribs! Surely Joseph's 
brethren were not nearly so painfully wrought up 
when the younger lad told them of their sheaves 
falling down to worship him as are some of us over 
the humiliating prospect of such a turn about 
right ia the family. Of course, we expected woman 
to teach, but somehow we hardly surmised that 
she would stretch forth her hand toward: the 
sacred heritage of our sex, the right to rule. 
That she not only so stretched forth her hand, 
and, in the might of power suddenly realized, 
uticeremoniously dragged the ordained of God 
from his seat of ancestral authority, and calmly 
seated herself «upon his throne before purple 
cushions have given up the warmth he imparted to 
them, is extremely disconcerting to the heir appar- 
ent and prince of the line. It doesn't look well, 
don’t vou know, and then it is just a bit treason- 
able, too. 

What augments the chagrin and makes the mat- 
ter more unbearable is the fact that it is woman 
who is doing the mischief. In that other great 
mischief perpetrated by her it was the serpent 
who was discomfited by the act, but now, Lord- 
a-mercy, she is not, as then, seeking wisdom for 
the man as well as herself, but man is the scape- 
goat of her deeds, and the outlook is that her 
heel will be on his neck instead of his heel being 
on the head of the snake. The hot blood of his 
forefathers flowing in man’s veins has not yet 


been cooled by the centuries of culture and re- 
finement which have intervened since the woeful 
day when Joan of Arc administered such a bitter 
dose of defeat and subjugation to a’ might-inflated 
masculinity. The same turbid, heat-producing 
ferment is present in his blood to-day which in 
those days.of unbridled might resulted in the 
death by fire of the presumptuous female so that 
on the first recognition of this new dominance 
there is an extended and excruciating feel of 
bristles rising all along the masculine spinal 
regions, and the tearful Recording Angel has to 
set down yet another extreme violation of the 
seventh commandment. 

But go to now, brother, let us look the situa- 
tion plumb in the eye, Things are precarious, but 
not in the manner that seems most obvious. 
The foundations of society are affected, but 
whether they will be made weaker or stronger 
may not be apparent until to-day is one with 
Nineveh and Tyre. After we get over the raw- 
ness of the idea it does not seem so bad. It is 
also clear that there is no need to become exor- 
cised and make frantic efforts to cast out the devil 
before there is any sure enough evidence of hoofs 
or horns. Suppose the women do run our con- 
ventions and associations, is it any worse for a 
gang of women (politics sanctions the term) to 
have control of the offices and near-offices of our 
associations than it is for a clique of men to run 
things on the co-operative plan of “scratch my 
back and I'll scrateh yours”? Are our associa- 
tions the sole arbiters of the destiny of our pub- 
lic schools? Furthermore, it has not yet been 
demonstrated that woman may not rule as well 
as the men; she may even do better, for even the 
“old guard” must admit that the way our associa- 
tions have been run is capable of improvement. 

However, we will, most of us, have to confess 
that this new move goes against the grain. We 
dislike to have to take the side track, while the 
tail end sweeps ahead to haul us on after it like a 
bumping, cantakerous, old caboose. Our favorite 
haunts of power are as dear to us as were the boy- 
hood swimming hole and nut patch. Our place 
at the head of the table, where the honey gathered 
from our fields by sour bees waits sweet for us, 
is not likely to be relinquished willingly to one who 
comes in the name of power. We want to run 
our own associations in our own way, of course 
we do. But perhaps our unwillingness to share 
the good things and emoluments has helped to 
precipitate the deluge. Perhaps if we had been 
more companionable and less superior in our re- 
lations to the “majority” we might have averted 
this seeming calathity; at any rate, as it stands 
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now, we would have enteftaifed angels tnawares. 
But be that as it may, there is a much more im- 
portant side to this question than offices and con- 
trol of associations. This usurpation, as some.of 
us call it, of what we men: have considered our 
special heritage, the legacy of the first born, is 
but»a; natural absorption, ef power by those who 
have qualified themselves to rule-because of the pe- 
culiar nature of our society, the alemoeratic form 
of government. It may be contended ‘that this 
qualification is merely that of the majority, and the 
majority, we are assured, is usually wrong. Yet 
the fact of a majority in numbers indicates some 
force that causes it, and if there be any danger in 
this sudden awakening of the majority, a climax 
which under our mode of living was inevitable, 
the only miracle being that it has not taken place 
sooner, the danger lies in the forces which create 
the majority. 

Without attempting to advance expert opinion, 
it would seem that the fundamental crux of the 
matter lies in the economic forces which underlie 
our whole social fabric. A brief survey of the his- 
tory of education will show that we are now at the 
opposite pole from where we started. For cen- 
turies men were the only formal teachers, but as 
the status of woman became fixed, and she went 
higher up in the scale of life, she gradually worked 
her way into the schools, even as she is working 
her way into the other professions with this dis- 
tinction, that since teaching is intrinsically more 
feminine than masculine in the field of teaching she 
had to overcome few, if any, of the handicaps 
which a livelihood in the other professions places 
upon her. She took the path of least re- 
sistance. The reason for the greater number of 
women in the teaching profession is because 
woman is naturally fitted to be a teacher and also 
that there is in the child a demand for feminine 
guidance. This leads directly to a balancing fact, 
viz., that the same child also requires the mascu- 
line guidance, and, further, that man seems to be 
the natural born leader. The demand for the 
feminine influence is at its maximum, being at 
once inclusive and exclusive, at the birth of the 
child and the years immediately following. Even 
the kindergarten age requires the mother influ- 
ence almost entirely; the primary sees the situa- 
tion but little changed, but in the later intermedi- 
ate there is developed the need for masculine 
guidance, and from then on the two sex forces are 
in co-operation in the development of the child 
with that of the man on the increase until in the 
high school stage it may be safely contended that 
the need for masculine influence is even greater 
than for its opposite without at all minimizing the 
importance of the place of woman in the high 
school. 

If the case has been stated with even relative 
accuracy, it will be seen at once that the complete 
feminizing of the elementary schools is natural 
only in the lower grades if the best of training is 
to be secured for the pupils. If the present move- 
ment which has so jolted the equanimity of the 
“old guard” is fraught with any real danger it is 
not necessarily the fact that our associations are 
becoming feminized, they have been that right 
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along, Only méithier. the nen nor the wéimen seemed 
to realize it, but it will lie in the tendency which 
every triumph illustrates, to wit, the tendency to 
sweep beyond the normal, to swing the pendulum 
far out on the extreme, opposite side. Thus the 
growing tendency to feminize our schools may 
be so “augmented as to; make it virfually: impossi- 
ble for mén to be engaged in them as a livelihood. 
In\ other words; our schools will be taught entirely 
by women from the kindergarten up through the 
high school. This would be as disastrous in its 
way as would be the other extreme of placing the 
elementary schools entirely in the hands of the 
men. There is a danger that woman in the flush 
of her success may be led to believe that mere 
man has no place in the schools, and if she so be- 
lieves, it will not be hard to bring economic forces 
to bear which will make him seek employment 
elsewhere. The movement for equal salaries, if 
unchanged in its present inception, tends to do 
that very thing, as will be briefly indicated later. 

If there was ever a time when the influence of 
man is needed in the training of our children it is 
now, even now. The American home as a place 
for the training of the children has retrogressed 
so markedly that to find any appreciably gratify- 
ing per cent. of real homes is as hopeless a task 
as that set by Diogenes upon himself. 

The complete home must be wholesomely iso- 
lated; it is too sacred and tender a’ flower to 
bloom in the mart or street, but even there condi- 
tions are more salubrious to growth and develop- 
ment than a crowded environment, be it around a 
shaft, a court, or plaza. The home must be a 
place of recreation as well as of duty, but, above 
all, there must be both a father and a mother in it 
between whom there is the finest co-operation. 
Home making is a profession; it is not a pastime, 
nor is it a “happenstance.” Its atmosphere is 
love, and the tasks which are found therein may 
not be unwelcome burdens under which there is 
resentment and chafing of spirit. Applying this 
standard, which will admit of expansion, per- 
haps modification, it may be stated that real 
homes are the exception. 

Neither the American father nor the mother is 
generally qualified to train children in any but a 
hap-hazard manner. Nor will this condition be 
changed until child rearing is taken from the 
realm of accident and ignorance and it becomes 
the profession it should be. This will take place 
only when our young people are trained in the 
science of fatherhood and motherhood. 

As it is now, the only place where the child may 
hope to receive a fair measure of his inherent due 
in the matter of wholesome influence and training, 
both feminine and masculine, is in the school, and 
even here, alas, too often, he asks for bread and is 
given a stone by some unsympathetic, irritable fix- 
ture, recent or antiquated, whose sole aim in life 
is to cash the monthly school order. 

Since the child comes to the school with this 
dual need, we must see to it that the sin of turning 
him out without satisfying both lies not at our 
door. If the school is true to its mission, the 
child will receive both in right proportions. The 
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feminine training, without doubt, he will receive, 
for the woman teacher can never be supplanted. 
The danger lies on the other side. The extinc- 
tion of the male pedagog has begun; the next 
decades will decide whether the prevalent principle 
of conservation and retrenchment will be applied 
to him or whether he will be found only in the 
museums in the mummified state, not but that 
such a superannuation might not be enforced in 
some cases with great justice to the children at 
the present time. Those who believe that the 
schoolma’am can fully .supply;the need in the child 
for this dual training, contending on the basis of 
mere subject teaching as the work of the school, 
will not be disturbed at the latter outcome even 
though it be literally realized, but to those who 
recognize the fundamental needs of the child the 
very thought of the final passing of the man 
teacher brings no little fear for the future of the 
race. 

There is a distinct place for man in the school- 
room. Whether this be supervisory or otherwise 
is open to debate. While custom, backed by the 
entire span of human existexce, would indicate a 
position of authority, still 4 must be borne in mind 
that revolution has changed many such firmly in- 
trenched customs. Whatever may be one’s be- 
lief, there still remains the fact that man has a 
place in the training of the child which is dis- 
tinctly mannish, or, in stronger terms, fatherly. 
Woman may take man’s place in formal instruc- 
tion and perhaps in supervision, but she can no 
more take the place of man as an educative influ- 
ence in the school than she can become a father. 
It is nothing short of an attempt to unsex the uni- 
verse to substitute the feminine influence for the 
male in the real work of the male. Nor is it less 
than a crime against the present generation and 
against those still to come to allow conditions to 
so shape themselves that the masculine element is 
further eliminated from the teaching profession. 
Much harm has already been done by the con- 
tinual decrease in the percentage of male teach- 
ers, for multitudes of children have gone out from 
school into life without coming into vital contact 
with a single man teacher. 

When we grant man a place in the economy 
of elementary education it must follow that be- 
cause society is so constructed that man is the ft- 
nancial head of the home he must receive a wage 
which will permit the maintenance of a home. 
Since the home is the unit of society there is ab- 
solutely no way out but for society to see that her 
male teachers are provided with the material 
means to so maintain a home. If woman can do 
all phases of the work done by man then the ques- 
tion of equal pay comes up. Without becoming 
Emersonian and maintaining that consistency is 
the hobgoblin of little minds, one can point out a 
vital fact which underlies the whole question. It 
is the business of the individual to fit himself into 
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his niche in society‘and in return Society must pro- 
tect the individual, for in’so doing it protects it- 
self. Then, even granting equality of material 
service it does not necessarily follow that there 
shall be equality of pay, because the mere fact of 
service in the schoolroom is not the entire rela- 
tion of the individual to the community or society. 
There is a larger relation which is over and above 
every individual or specific relation and society's 
obligation to an individual must include this larger 
circle, If the community can afford to pay a 
home-making wage to all of its teachers well and 
good, but since the average community can not do 
this it must set a scale of wages, and in making this 
scale if society be true to its own interests the 
home-making factor must be the basis. If the 
man has supervisory qualities which the woman 
has not then this bonus may be confused with ex- 
tra fitness to do a certain piece of work, but if it 
be true that neither excels the other then there 
must be the differentiation above indicated. This 
would mean that a woman who maintained a home 
would be on an equal footing with the man who 
was a home maker. Further, the man who was 
not a home maker could not justly claim the wage 
paid to the home maker any more than the non- 
home-making woman teacher. 

This may appear revolutionary, but if good 
homes are necessary to the best interests of so- 
ciety then home making must be the most im- 
portant criterion for determining what shall be the 
wage of the individual teacher, or in fact of any 
individual who makes up society. Since man has 
a peculiar and distinct place in the school and since 
he is usually the financial factor of home making, 
if men are to be retained in the profession, the 
only thing that can be done by society is to make 
the home element the basis of its salary calcula- 
tions. Then if woman can do all the phases of 
school work as well as man, a fact which may need 
further demonstration, the question of whether 
she is the financial head of a home must in all jus- 
tice be considered in the question of her wage. 
There can be no justice in “equal pay” if the basis 
is merely the nominal service as measured by an 
eight-hour law or similar contrivance. The 
unionistic ideal of equal pay based on the tick of 
the clock or the title of the job is anything but 
fair in the largest sense of the word. The higher 
service of man or woman to society must be the 
criterion for the standardization of a “square” 
wage scale from the standpoint of society. In the 
case of the teacher the sum total of his service to 
society is not found in the four walls of the school- 
room by any means, it is not limited in time or ef- 
fort by the ding-dinging of the bell in the cupola. 
Equal chance in the profession can only be based 
on equal service to society in its comprehensive 
sense. 

A Mere Man. 
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Not to go forward is to go backward.— Proverb. 
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SUPERSTITION VS. SCIENCE 
A. E, WINSHIP 


{Signed Editorial in Boston Sunday Globe, June 23, 
1912, under the title, “Are School and College Examina- 
tions Tests of Real Ability?’] 


It is assumed that the question refers to annual 
or semi-annual examinations, which largely de- 
termine a student’s promotion or graduation. 
They test neither his real ability nor any other 
ability, and are not intended to test ability, but 
rather inability. Their purpose is to find out 
what students do not know, what they cannot do. 
They do not seek to find how much illumination 
and inspiration the student has received. They 
tend to pay a premium on knowing and doing use- 
less things, the valueless rather than the valuable. 

But this is a phase of a much larger question. 
In real life no one cares for what a fellow cannot 
do and what he does not know, but is interested 
rather in what he knows and in what he can do, 
while the traditional examination is artificially 
raised to the nth power. 

The examination and the teaching that goes 
with it place the emphasis upon that for which the 
student has neither taste nor talent. The thought 
in the examiner’s mind is the elimination of stu- 
dents. The effect is to dishearten and disgust the 
student, whereas the new spirit and power in edu- 
cation discover taste and talent, give zest and rel- 
ish for knowledge, attract rather than repel, and 
encourage the student to press on to higher 
achievement. 

In a Massachusetts institution that is scientific 
to the last degree, a student takes his work four 
years, comes down to the week of graduation, has 
his name printed among the list given out for 
Commencement day, pays his share of class ex- 
penses, issues invitations to friends. But his pro- 
fessors do not know whether or not he has done 
satisfactory work until they examine his papers in 
the final examination, when they suddenly dis- 
cover that so far as he is concerned their four 
years’ teaching has been a gigantic failure, and he 
does not find his number among those that have 
passed! Superstition reigns over science. 

The reform that must come in this matter is 
only one demanded along the same line of school 
and college activity. The University of Maine, in 
its recent retirement from the New England Col- 
lege Entrance Certificate board, leads in an im- 
portant advance which is sooner or later to liber- 
ate Eastern colleges from the tyranny of vicious 
traditions and stupid artificiality under the fatu- 
ous guise of standardization. 

A young man enters a New England college 
with a condition on Latin. He spends four years 
in college, takes honors at every turn, comes down 
the home stretch with a noble university record, 
when the registrar discovers that he has never 
worked off his “examination condition” in high 
school Latin. As he has now no use for high 
school Latin, he declines to take time.to prepare 
for an examination therein, preferring to go with- 
out his diploma and degree and goes out into life 
with four years of noble fecord, but cannot be en- 
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rolled as a graduate of the university, and the uni- 
versity misses the honor of having among its 
alumni a brilliant scholar and an eminently suc- 
cessful man. : 

This is but another of a series of absurdities 
which follow in the wake of the “examination” 
for fixing standards by substituting what a student 
does in two hours for what he has done in ten 
months. How long, O Lord, how long! 


~~ 





QUALITIES DESIRABLE IN A PLAYGROUND DI- 
RECTOR 
MABEL E. MACOMBER 
President of the City Playground League of New York 


That a combination of all desirable qualities 
could be found in any one individual I do not 
maintain; but a study of the following list will 
bring out, possibly more clearly than in any other 
way, the high ethical value of playgrounds 
properly conducted :— i 

i. _Enthusiasm.—This should be unlimited to 
give impetus to the sport of a constantly renewed 
succession of children, keeping fresh not only 
after one set of children are tired out and gone 
but giving zest to the play of the most tardy ar- 
rival. It should equal the enthusiasm of the mos 
active child indefinitely multiplied. : 

2. Sympathy.—Without this many of the chil- 
dren’s faults or eccentricities of character may be 
misinterpreted through withheld confidences 
these often giving a much needed clue. i 

3. Patience.—If Job had had a few hundred 
children to play with, he would probably have 
forgotten his troubles, at least temporarily. To 
test this quality before engaging a director, the 
applicant might be required to answer at least a 
hundred questions, given as rapidly as possible by 
different individuals, many being foolish or im- 
pertinent. 

4. Courage.—To face a gang of boys ora 
clique of girls and insist on obedience when openly 
mutinous requires no little of this quality. ; 

5. Tact.—Perhaps the most needful of quali- 
ties, since on a playground the widest variety of 
characters must be made to assimilate with a 
freedom of action not possible in school. To 
trust the honest without offending the suspected, 
at the same time striving to elevate the latter, 
sometimes requires even ingenuity. 

6. Self-control—To be guided by reason and 
not by impulse when jeered at by a conquered 
rowdy, or mocked by silly girls, new to the play- 
ground spirit, is a task requiring the highest de- 
gree of this quality. 

?. Firmness.—To be proof against coaxing or 
even petty bribery, and positively insistent upon 
obedience from the indifferent as well as the de- 
fiant law-breaker, requires considerable determina- 
tion. 

8. Endurance.—The mere physical conditions 
demand this, else how play or direct play success- 

»dully,.disregarding dust, dampness, high winds, or 
hot sun, the inevitable environment of the out- 
door playground worker. 
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9. Resourcefulness——Complicated or unusual 
situations, whether among disagreeing children, 
indulgent parents, or interfering outsiders, occur 
in playgrounds as often as elsewhere. 

10. Penetration—The director would other- 
wise be outwitted by scheming children, who have 
found in their homes that the “indirect method” 


will defeat their parents often more successfully 
than open rebellion. 


11. Wit—A _ ready 


answer where time is 
crowded is a necessity. 


Children will remember 
a rule and its reason more clearly if given tersely. 
A witty answer, never a sarcastic one, will win 
quick obedience where more drastic..methods 
might fail. ae 

12. Good Nature.—Positively essential, and 
should be of the kind that is not ruffled by any 
friction. 

13. Executive Ability—As much thonght is 
required to arrange children’s harmonious play as 
to keep amusement machinery of grown folks in 
working order. 

14. Justice—If fair play is not insisted upon 
and decisions carefully made the playground fails 
in one great purpose, that of instilling the habit 
of square dealing. 

15. Unselfishness——The example of the di- 
rector will do far more toward inculcating this 
valuable habit than the most careful teaching. 
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16. Adaptability—Constant change, not only 
in Mother Nature from hour to hour and day to 
day, but also in the mood and character of the 
children and occasional change in their nationality 
and degree of intelligence, make this quality 
essential. 

17. Memory.—This must be for faces, names, 
and characters, as well as for songs and games. 
The ability to fix each new face quickly and perma- 
nently while in the midst of exciting work or 
play should be a valuable aid in making the play- 
ground a success. 

18. Perseverance.—In playground work the 
race.is,surely “not to the swift, but to the per- 
sistent.” “Line upon line, precept upon precept, 
here a little, there a little,” is the only method of 
playground progress. The impossibility of see- 
ing immediate results is discouraging, but by keep- 
ing On, a real improvement in child character and 
in the whole tone of the playground will be seen. 

19. Love.—‘And the greatest of these is love.” 
This perhaps includes all of the other qualities. 
Have we not a lesson from the Great Master who 
said: “Love me and ye will keep my command- 
ments”? Did He not win the Christian world 
through first the few to whom He taught the sim- 
ple lessons, and through these reaching out to 
the thousands and millions? This should be the 


keynote of playground administration to win the 
ring-leaders. 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES—-(XIV.) 
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JOHNS HOPKINS, BALTIMORE 

By the generous benefaction of Johns Hop- 
kins—a successful and honored merchant of 
Baltimore—ample provision was made for the es- 
tablishment of what is now one of the most famous 
of our American universities, and also for the 
founding of one of the best-equipped free hospitals 
of this country. Nor should this be overlooked, 
that at the same time this munificent donor pro- 
vided on a liberal scale for several other civic in- 
stitutions, including a fine public park. 

The gift to the university was $3,500,000, while 
that to the hospital was of a similar amount. Al- 
luding to these gifts at the formal opening of the 
university in 1876, Professor Huxley—the emi- 
nent British scientist—spoke of them as “unique,” 
in that “the funds were to be appropriated in equal 
proportions to the promotion of natural knowl- 
edge to the alleviation of the bodily suffer- 
ings of mankind; and also that neither political 
nor ecclesiastical sectarianism would be per- 
mitted to disturb the impartial distribution of the 
donor’s benefactions.” 

The new university was duly incorporated in 
1867, but the development of the plans occupied 
several years. Seven years passed before the 
board of trustees was completed, and held its first 
business meeting. The search for a president 
was among its earliest efforts, and these were re- 
warded by the unanimous choice of Daniel Coit 


ROBERTS 


Gilman, at that time president of the University 
of California. He was inaugurated early in 1876, 
and in the autumn of the same year the doors 
were opened for the first student class. The hos- 
pital was dedicated in 1889, and.this opened the 
way for the establishment of the medical school 
four years later, 

President Gilman remained in office for twenty- 
five years, during which time the plans for the 
university were fully completed. Upon his re- 
tirement, in 1901, Ira Remsen was unanimously 
elected president, being advanced to this post of 
honor and responsibility from the 
chemistry. 

As the original gifts were not to be used for 
buildings, the university at first was not well- 
housed. Old buildings were purchased in the 
down-town district, and altered to suit the needs 
of that day; but they were found inadequate, 
chiefly because they were somewhat widely scat- 
tered. It was, however, the day of beginnings, 
and inconveniences had to be borne patiently, al- 
ways with the hope that a suitable group of build- 
ings would be a gift of the future. 

The medical school was rather better off than 
the other schools. It was in accordance with 
Mr. Hopkins’ wish that it should be closely con- 
nected with the hospital. This occupies a com- 
manding site on North Broadway, and besides a 
central building, devoted to administration pur- 


chair of 
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poses, there are several structures essential to an 
up-to-date hospital.- In the same grounds are 
the Harriet Lane Home for Invalid Children, the 
Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, and the Phipps Dis- 
pensary for the Treatment of Tuberculosis,— 
each an important adjunct to the hospital and the 
medical school. 

The long-cherished hope for more worthy sur- 
roundings was amply realized in 1902, when a 
beautiful site of 176 acres of land, within the city 
limits and in a charming residential section twe 
miles from the city’s heart, was purchased and 
presented to the university by a group of six 
loyal friends. Of this extensive 
tract fifty-six acres were deeded 
to the city for a public park, leav- . 
ing 120 acres for the university 
campus. The institution has now 
an imposing building project on its 
hands, the varied and needed 
structures to be erected as gener- 
osity shall provide the funds. 
From a study of the architectural 
plans, which have already been se- 
lected and published, it would ap- 
pear that the’ university will have 


in time as handsome a _ suite of 
buildings as can be found in 
America. A purely Southern style 


will be followed throughout, the 
type being the famous Carroll mansion, dating 
from 1803. 

That the project will ultimately succeed may 
be argued from the faef that Johws~Hopkins -has 
never been lacking in friends. The original en- 
dowment, as previously stated, was some $3,500,- 


000. This was increased by the gift in 1902 of 
$1,000,000 by the alumni and citizens of Balti- 
more, and by several other private gifts. The 


income-bearing funds, buildings, and land repre- 
sent a value of $6,500,000. The endowment 
funds of the hospital and the plant total about the 
Same sum; making the total assets $13,000,000. 
There is no question but that other public- 
spirited citizens will see the building project 
through, and thus make possible the educational 
mission of the university. 

But a great seat of learning is 
mated chiefly by its finances, but rather by the 
character and quality of its work. In this respect 
the university has proven itself eminently success- 
ful. Of its more than 1,500 graduates, close upon 
one-third are to be found in posts of influence in 
114 universities and colleges throughout the land. 
These graduates have made not a few useful dis- 
coveries in many lines of research, while by such 
researches and the introduction of scientific 
methods they have cheapened the cost of pro- 
duction in many of the great industrial establish- 
ments of the country. 

An impression has gained wide currency that 
Johns Hopkins is almost solely a graduaté insti- 
tution, but this is only partly correct. It is true 
that it aims high in its curriculum, and that it has 
a large percentage of advanced students who are 
engaged in independent research. But its stu- 
dent body is very inclusive. Any worthy line of 
study, with or without a degree, is met with im- 


not to be esti- 
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University 
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partial favor. There are at present two faculties, 
—the faculty of philosophy and the faculty of 
medicine. Under the first of these are included 
graduate students who desire to follow advanced 
studies in scientific, literary, or historical sub- 
jects; and also undergraduate students who are 
working towards the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
Much is also being done in a training school for 
teachers. It is proposed to establish in the near 
future a school of higher engineering and a school 
of jurisprudence. 

The student body is not nearly as numerous as 
in many other American universities. For the 
last college year it totalled a little 
over 800. Professors and in- 
structors of all grades numbered 
193. Special lectures are provided 
by bequests, and given by men of 
eminence in some line of study,— 
such as Professor de Groot of the 
University of Leyden, Professor 
Chiari of Strassburg, Dr. Le Cog, 
the archaeologist, Professor Moore 


of Columbia, and many others. 
The students have one other ad- 
vantage not to be lightly es- 


teemed, the close proximity of the 
university to the national capital. 
Washington is but forty-five min- 
utes distant by rail from Balti- 
more. This makes access to such institutions as 
the Congressional Library and the Smithsonian 
Institute possible and easy. Furthermore, Wash- 
ington isy becoming’ mé6éré and more a place of 
meeting for learned societies, and the students of 
Johns Hopkins have thus the opportunity to come - 
into contact with leading men of learning assem- 
bled in convention. 

Compared with some other educational insti- 
tutions of the country as to length of years, Johns 
Hopkins is but of yesterday. But it has success- 
fully and honorably passed beyond the stage of 
adolescence, and rejoices in the strength and 
vigor of early mature life. Judging by what it 
has already accomplished, in circumstances not 
entirely favorable to its complete development, 
what may be expected of it in-the nearby future? 
With its equipment completed, its lofty aims 
realized, its graduate body greatly enlarged, the 
day will come when the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of its earliest benefactor—the thrifty Quaker 
merchant of Baltimore—will be amply fulfilled, 
and the institution which his princely generosity 
first made possible will be a star of no mean 
magnitude in the bright galaxy of our American 
seats of learning. 

—_—_—_————*- $-0-@-0--@-e- 


A dollar saved at the expense of a better edu- 
cation is like trying to save money at a vital point 
on a railroad bridge. The saving proves ex- 
ceedingly costly when damages are paid for. 

In 150 cities citizens, individually or in groups, 
have provided or equipped playgrounds for public 
school children. 


Opportunities make men, and men make op- 
portunities. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA 


The last of ten days in Oklahoma was spent at 
Muskogee, and a more interesting day I do not 
remember ever to have spent in any city. I have 
considered Oklahoma City the world’s wonder, 
and it may be, but Muskogee is so differ- 
ent. It is Indian and it is not Indian. It is new 
and it is not new. It is old and it is not old. 

Statehood, which came in 1907, is really the be- 
ginning of things, and yet the postmaster, Miss 
Alice Robinson, who may be sixty years young, 
was born here, and there is no Indian blood in her 
veins. It is eighty-five or ninety years since the 
five civilized tribes were marched cruelly and 
viciously, as one is tempted to say, from the South 
Atlantic and Gulf states, and the remnant that did 
not die on the way were settled in a homeless and 
hopeless position in this land that had for them 
slight attraction. 

From 1898 to 1907 the United States govern- 
ment sought to enroll-all those with the blood of 
any of thesé tribes in their veins. There were 
250,000 persons who laid claim to rightful parti- 
cipation in the lands given to the fathers. Of 
these 102,000 succeeded in getting enrolled. 

Browsing in the archives and musing over 
some of the voluminous testimony by which per- 
sons sought to establish their claims was genu- 
inely fascinating. One woman’s case, a woman 
with slight trace of Indian blood in her veins, is 
recorded in a voluminous document. 

The work of this army of officials and clerks did 
not end until statehood came. Land titles, as we 
know titles, were not secured by whites in Indian 
Territory or in Muskogee uatil within four 
years. 

The 1900 census reported 4,400 population, but 
it was mostly of Indians, negroes, and a host of 
Federal and railroad officials and clerks. The 
city, as a city, is little more than four years old 


and yet it has a population somewhere between 
26,000 and 36,000. 

The high school building, commodious, beauti- 
ful, admirably equipped, the first they ever had, 
is only two years old, and though there are fifty 
students of the 300 with Indian blood in their 
veins, you would never suspect you were address- 
ing a school different from one in New York or 
Massachusetts. Two years old and interscholas- 
tic athletic champions of Arkansas ahd Oklahoma! 
There are as many boys as girls enrolled. 

Why is that ward school named “The .Irving’’? 
Because Washington Irving came here about 
1832, and wrote one of his most charming descrip- 
tive books on that famous visit to the civilized 
tribes. 

Fort Gibson, ten miles away, was the chief city 
—city of chiefs—until about twenty years ago, 
when the United States government made its 
headquarters for the civilized Indian affairs at 
Muskogee. 

It was merely an official city until recently and 
now there are all sorts of noble and beautiful 
buildings, and our long-time friend, Jasper N. 
Wilkinson, teacher until five years ago at Peoria 
and Decatur, Illinois, and Emporia, Kansas, some- 
time treasurer of the N. E. A., is getting rich, un- 
less all signs fail, by guaranteeing the titles to 
lands with the strangest kind of a post. They 
say that he has yet to lose a dollar from such 
guarantee. 

Superintendent Edward S. Monroe is the only 
superintendent the city has known and every pub- 
lic school pupil has been enrolled by him. 

Alice Robinson, the postmaster, is probably the 
most interesting man or woman in the country. 
At least she is interesting enough to have secured 
from Congress an appropriation of $600,000 for a 
post-office in a city that had only 4,400 people and 
none of these citizens in the accepted sense ten 
years ago. 





-_ 
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THE UNDERPAID TEACHERS 


Teachers compete closely with clergymen for 
the honor of composing the worst paid profes- 
sion in the country. The figures of the commis- 
sioner of education show that, although in the 
last ten years the average monthly salary of men 
teachers has increased thirty-eight per cent., and 
that of women teachers twenty-seven per cent., 
the average annual pay of teachers is still under 
$500. In twenty-five states the expenditure for 
public education is less than $5 per capita, and in 
ten states it is not half of this amount. While 
the average number of days attended by the pu- 
pils enrolled has gone up fourteen per cent., the 
number of public schools seventy per cent., the 


value of school property seventy-five per cent., 
and the income of the schools eighty-three pet 
cent:, we have responded only half-heartedly to 
the growing demonstration that the work of edu- 
cating our future citizenship is being left largely 
in the hands of those who cannot find anything 
better to do. The fact that training for teach- 
ing is more and more being required does not 
vitiate this consideration, but rather enforces it, 
since by its cost it emphasizes the smallness of 
the reward ‘attainable upon. its completion. It 
is to the credit of the best of those who take up 
teaching that the salary is not the only attraction, 
but that is no reason for making it a factor that 
tends to eliminate them from the ranks. — From 
the New York Evening Post. 
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DR. EDWARD BROOKS 

The last survivor of the charter members of the 
National Educatien Association was Dr. Edward 
Brooks, who, on June 29, passed away in Phila- 
delphia at the age of eighty-one. He had many 
distinctions, among them: Almost sixty years 
an active educator; thirty years in normal school 
work ;.attended the first convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association; the originator of 
Flag Day; the author of nearly fifty text-books; 
a pioneer in compulsory education; revolution- 
izer of the methods of mathematical instruction 
fiity years ago; reviser of the course of study in 
normal schools twenty years ago; a consistent 
champion of women’s more complete education 
and of commercial and industrial training. 

Few school men have accomplished more. He 
thought ; he wrote; he directed; he studied. Dr. 
Brooks was not only a_ student of educational 
theory, but also a practical administrator. He 
was at once an Organizer and a planner, a patriot 
and a philosopher. His heart was as warm and 
his sympathy as genuine as his head was clear 
and his thinking broad. 

Looking over one of his annual reports (the 
one in which the idea of the Flag Day observance 
is launched), one gets a clear impression of the 
spirit and purpose of this pioneer American edu- 
cator. The writer well remembers the courtly, 
genial manner of the veteran educator as he pre- 
sented the book. No one ever hesitated to seek 
his presence on any quest, sure always of a cor- 
dial reception and sympathetic attention. 

He was immensely popular with ‘teachers, 
among whom he was an esteemed leader during 
thirty years as president and professor at the 
famous Millersburg (Pa.) State Normal; and dur- 
ing his fifteen years’ notable city superintendency 
in Philadelphia. He was president of the Penn- 
sylvania Teachers’ Association in 1868. 

When the National Education Association was 
an infant, he aided generously in its development 
and nurture. He was president of the normal 
school section in 1876; and nearly twenty years 
later he was at the head of the Department of Su- 
perintendence. 

It was Dr. Brooks’ conviction that ‘the com- 
memoration of historic events is the best aid in 
impressing love of country. This led him to the 
idea of the Flag Day celebration. The story of 
Betsy Ross and the flag he held to be more than 
an interesting tradition. He declared it to be 
well authenticated; he served as a director of the 
Flag House Association; and in his plan for the 
Flag Day observance instituted the practice (still 
in vogue) of marching pupils of several schools, 
located at a convenient distance from the place, 
to the little house on Arch street where the flag 
was first made. 


Dr. Brooks anticipated the safe and sane 
Fourth movement, which appears to have been 
inaugurated in Philadelphia during the Columbian 
year, when special celebrations (with a similar 
program for each) were held in nine public parks 
and squares in the morning and in the afternoon by 
public school children, In his view, “an occasion 
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like this was adapted to increase the patriotism of 
children jand to teach lessons of devotion to the in- 
terests and welfare of their city and their coun- 
try.” 

Born in 1831, at Stony Point, N. Y., Dr. Brooks 
began to teach in 1849 at the age of eighteen in a 
country school. That was only for a year. He 
went to the Liberty Normal school, and served as 
assistant in the University of Northern Pennsyl- 
vania while studying. He left a position as pro- 
fessor of literature and mathematics at Monticello 
Academy, N. Y., to go to the Millersville (Pa.} 
Normal school when it was established in 1855, 
During his superintendency of Philadelphia 
schools among other valuable achievements was 
his work over the curriculum, especially in ele- 
mentary and normal grades, much to its advan- 
tage, as witnesses his revised course of study for 
the normal school which was afterward adopted 
by the committee of fifteen of the National Edu- 
cation Association. While adhering to the su- 
perior value of the humanities, he did not hesitate 
to give realism its place in education, promoting 
the establishment of the commercial high school 
for girls and the department of commerce in the 
boys’ high school and the extension of industrial] 
and manual training. 
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VALUE OF EDUCATION 


ANDREW CARNEGIE IN 1890 





The polytechnic and scientific school or course 
of study for boys is beginning to show the most 
valuable fruits in the manufacturing branch. The ° 
trained mechanic of the past, who has hitherto 
carried off most of the honors in our industrial 
work, is now to meet a rival in the scientifically 
educated youth, who will push him hard—very 
hard indeed. Three of the largest steel manu- 
facturing concerns in the world are already under 
the management of three young educated men. 
Walker of the Illinois Steel Company, Schwab of 
the Edgar Thomson Works, and Potter of the 
Homestead Steel Works are types of the new 
product. Not one of them yet thirty. Most of 
the chiefs of the departments under them are of 
the same class. Such young educated men have 
one important advantage over the apprenticed 
mechanic—they are open-minded and without 
prejudice. The scientific attitude of the mind, 
that of the searcher after truth, renders them 
receptive of new ideas. Great and invaluable as 
‘the working mechanic has been, and is, and al- 
ways will be, yet he is disposed to adopt narrow 
views of affairs, for he is generally well up in 
years before he comes into power. It is differ- 
ent with the scientifically trained boy; he has no 
prejudices, and goes in for the latest invention oF 
newest method, no matter if another has discov- 
ered it. He adopts the plan that will beat the 
record, and discards his own devices or ideas, 
which the working mechanic superintendent cam 
rarely be induced to do. Let no one, therefore, 
underrate the advantages of education; only it 
must be education adapted to the end in view, and 
must give instructions bearing upon a mans 
career if he is to make his way to fortune. 
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STUDY OF ‘SALARIES 
REPORT OF PROVIDENCE, R. 1., ASSOCIATION 


There are many places in the system where the They refuse to enter this profession because the 


compensation provided by ‘the schedule is not 
commensurate with the’ work and responsibility 
required by the position. -Cases of manifest in- 
justice have resulted from, the; practical working 
out of the present salary schedule, which prove 
that said schedule deos, not meet existing, condi- 
tions. 

When the adjustment of teachers’ salaries to 
present economic conditions is, discussed, the: fol- 
lowing facts should have due consideration :— 

In any other department of; professional work 
where a long and careful preparation is demanded 
before positions are granted, adequate salaries 
are expected and received by those who have suc- 


cessfully completed such ‘technical © training. 
Everywhere the training for teaching is longer 
and more thorough than ever before. The 


teacher has: a right to expect considerably more 
than a living wage, when the preparatory period is 
over. In Providence the average teacher reaches, 
after five years, a maximum of $750 a year, about 
$14.42 a week. Surely this is not the compensa- 
tion that a trained professional worker may rea- 
sonably expect. 

The demands upon the mental and_ physical 
powers of a teacher are very great. Every day a 
teacher must bring inspiration to her work. She 
must be the tactful, . skilful, and well-informed 
guide for the pupils through the difficult paths 
that lead to knowledge and power. Few callings 
make so exhausting a drain upon the vitality of 
mind and body. As one observer says: “The 
physician has his patients, one after the other, 
with many a drive in the open air between times. 
The teacher has his or her impatients, forty-five 
at a time, for three hours at a stretch, twice daily. 
In wear and tear of nerves, of physical strength, 
of that moral virtue which is the very life of the 
good teacher as of the good doctor, there is little 
to choose between the two professions. Yet the 
trained nurse receives in most communities far 
more than the trained teacher.” 

The enormous increase in the cost of the bare 
necessaries of life is an indisputable fact. The 
purchasing power of a salary has greatly depre- 
ciated. 

Statistics show that there has been a steady ad- 
vance in the salaries of other workers, even in po- 
sitions that call for little preparation and slight 
responsibility. 

The women teachers do not receive salaries 
that compare favorably with those given to edu- 
cated, trained women workers in other professions 
and departments of commercial life. Every year 
the teaching profession is losing bright young 
women whose equipment and natural gifts would 
fit them to give valuable service in the schools. 


teacher, despite the, Jong. preparation...and., high 
standard of efficiency required, of her,,is so; poorly 
paid. They decide to take up lines of work in 
which the strain upon mind and body is much Jess 
and the salary and opportunity for advancement 
are much greatér. 

; To keep’ fit’ ‘or efficient a teacher must spend 
time and money. Salaries are paid for ten 
months only. Summer_yacations, are an. absolute 
necessity for rest and recuperation... A teacher 
who has traveled brings a broader, brighter eut- 
look to the pupils. Travel is costly. Books, edu- 
cational magazinés, supplementary miaterial for 
class work are helpful,. but, expensive. ,.No 
teacher can retain efficiency if forced hy.a »meagre 
salary to accept a narrow standard of living. 
Every teacher should have a salary large enough 
to secure for him or her the ‘creature comforts, 
and to leave a margin for the price of opportuni- 
ties for mental growth, good reading, social in- 
tercourse, and all other means of increasing effi- 
ciency. Some cities have recognized this need 
of teachers to the extent of granting a Sabbatical 
year with salary, for travel or study. 

One very important consideration in this ques- 
tion is that a city is simply working for its own 
interests when it pays.its teachers adequate sala- 
ries. Well-paid teachers, happy in their work, 
are one of the city’s best assets. Modern school 
buildings and carefully-selected apparatus are de- 
sirable. Systematic supervision is helpful and 
necessary. But, after all, the children are edu- 
cated by the teachers who are in daily, hourly 
contact with them. The teacher is the school. 
The people rightfully demand good schools. The 
city government that strengthens its school sys- 
tem by a just salary schedule is doing only its 
plain duty to the people. 

The increase in the cost of living within ten 
years is estimated by Dun to be thirty-five per 
cent. Bradstreet puts it at thirty-six per cent. 

No one is better qualified to speak on this 
phase of the question than Hon. John Wanamaker 
of Philadelphia and New York. He says: “I am 
willing to go on record as saying that I do not 
know of any other class of women educated to a 
profession that receives as little pav as the teach- 
ers of the elementary schools. The plain fact 
that it costs more to live has been amply certi- 
fied to. Dun’s careful investigations show that, 
taking the wholesale prices of 350 articles, the 
increased cost in ten years has been thirty-five 
per cent. This is wholesale; what the retailer has 
added to that I am not going to guess. Brad- 
street’s investigations show an increase of thirty- 
six per cent,” 


+90 ¢@2¢-e 


There ought to be no such thing in a modern school as non-promotion. Pupils 
ing on around the edges of their classes should be detached and given care 


in special study classes.—Assistant Superintendent{iA. L. Hamilton, Pasadena, Cal. 
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A Prayer 


Hot more of ligbt 1 ask, © God, 
But eyes to see what is; 

Wot sweeter songs, but power to bear 
The present melodies. 


Hot greater strength, but bow to use 
The power tbat 1 possess; 

Hot more of love, but skill to turn 
BH frown into caress. 


Wor more of joy, but power to feel 
Its kindling presence near ; 
To give to otbers all 1 bave 
Of courage and of cheer. 


Hot more of life, but insigbt clear 
Into its mystery ; 

To comprebend as best 1 may 
Our lofty destiny. 


Ho otber gifts, dear God, 1 ask, 
But only sense to see 

iow best the precious gifts to use 
Thou bast bestowed on me. 


To teach the little cbildren all, 
Dow joyous is the world; 
That, in the life we live on eartb 

Heaven's glory is unfurled. 


Give me all fears to dominate, 
All boly joys to know ; 

To be the friend FT wisb to be, 
To speak the truth 1 know. 


To love the pure, to seek the good, 
To lift, witb all my migbt, 
All souls to dwell in barmonyp 
tn freedom’s perfect ligbt. 
—Florence Holbrook. 
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THE CARD INDEX FILE 


GRACE MARIAN SMITH 
International Harvester Company Service Bureau 


The government is doing a great educational 
work investigating and publishing the result of 
its investigations, but this expenditure of talent 
and money will not benefit the public unless the 
public avails itself. of the information acquired. 
Establish a library of United States government 
reports, indexed and classified for aid in school 
work. 

If you are not familiar with the card index sys- 
tem, write the Library Bureau of Chicago for in- 
structions, and start a reference library on all sub- 
jects which will be of interest to the school. This 
may include such subjects as the various holi- 
days, sanitation, paper-bag cookery, fireless 
cookers, putting up ice, home decoration, land- 
scape gardening, architecture, etc., in addition to 
all agricultural, manual training, and domestic 
science subjects. 

Farm papers, technical journals, school publi- 
cations, and the daily papers are full of items 
which are useful in school work, if only the in- 
formation could be so classified and indexed as to 
be available when wanted. Appoint one of the 
pupils as librarian, instruct him or her as to the 
system and requirements, let every one keep a 
look-out for material, and start a reference li- 
brary. The plan should develop an interest in 
good reading and teach pupils to discriminate be- 
tween articles which have a permanent value and 
articles which have only a passing interest. It 
should stimulate> reading and discussion, both 
among the pupils and at home, and serve as one 
more tie to unite the home work with the school. 


The extra work required of the librarian may 
be compensated by some little privileges, the 
honor attached to the responsibility, and by the 
experience which will prove of value all through 
life. Many people have a good fund of informa- 
tion, but do not understand how to systematize 
and classify so as to make it of the greatest value 
to themselves and others. 

When possible, an article should be clipped and 
pasted (across the top only) on a sheet of Bristol 
board; thus one sheet will contain a number of 
items. If the article is in a book or magazine 
which it is desired to preserve unmutilated, the 
card may contain simply a reference to the arti- 
cle and page; thus one card may be devoted to 
birds. We have: A book, “Our Feathered 
Friends”; Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 443, “Does It 
Pay the Farmer to Protect the Birds?’; an 
article, “The Phoebe Bird,” in Suburban Life for 
April, 1912; and a clipping, “Some Common 
3irds,” pasted on the Bristol board folder. 

If you desire, a rubber stamp, with adjustable 
letters so that different words can be formed, 
may be used in keeping the cards. This makes a 
neat, easily read card. 

By such a system information is made readily 
available, and the pupil becomes familiar with the 
best method of filing material which otherwise 
would be mislaid, lost, or forgotten. 

In the few years of school life, we can give 
the boys and girls only a limited number of facts; 
the best thing we can do for them is to give them 
the ability to acquire other information—a fairly 
well-trained mind and a knowledge of where to 
seek information of any special character, and 
how to keep it for ready reference. 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


LOUISVILLE, SUNE 25, 26, 27 


every particular all former sessions!” 
“The slogan of ‘2,500 members’ brought a response of 
3911!” “The number of members was more than 
trebled over those of last year, and as manv members 
were gained during the year as the association had gained 
in all the other forty years of its existence!” “On the 
second evening an overflow meeting had to be held and 
the program given twice!” “The meetine will go down 
in history as record-breaking!” Such are the sponta- 
neous, enthusiastic reports from this year’s annual meet- 
ing of the Kentucky Educational Association. 

The results of a strong organizing influence at the 
head of the association were plainly visible. Besides an 
effective organization in the state at large, Louisville 
citizens and educators had effected a magnificent organi- 
zation of their forces. A grand floral parade was given 
under the auspices of the Advertisers’ Club, and sixty 
prizes were offered by Louisville merchants. It was sev- 
eral miles long, and contained among other features the 
governor's staff, city officials, municipal guests, and 
guests of the association, Boy Scouts, floats from indus- 
trial schools, and many other interesting school features. 
The most unique of all was the float presenting a real 
“moolight school of Rowan county,” in which rode 
twenty-four men and women, aged from thirty to sev- 
enty-six, who had learned to read and write in this 
school. Above them was suspended a half-moon of yel- 
low flowers bearing the inscription “Moonlight schools.” 
These adult students were transported as the guests of 
the C. & O. railroad and the city of Louisville. The 
association was unanimous in its approval of the moon- 
light school “as the most practical plan for abolishing 
adult illiteracy in the South.” 

Every section of the state was well represented. Union 
county won the John B. McFerran county prize of $50 
in gold for the largest delegation present. Paducah, a 
city in the extreme west, had all of its sixty-five mem- 
bers enrolled, and Rowan county had each of 
teachers enrolled. 

Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, the president of the asso- 
ciation, was voted a gold badge of honor, inscribed as 
follows :— 


“Eclipsed in 


its sixty 


Presented by the 
Kentucky Educational Association 
June 27th, 1912, 
To its President, Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, 

In recognition of her efforts in makine the forty-first 
session of the association a magnificent success, which 
eclipsed all previous records. 

Year 1911—850 members. Year 1912—3,211 members. 
Let the figures speak and this medal testify to our grate- 

ful esteem. 

Abolishing illiteracy from Kentucky, instituting a sys- 
tem of vocational training, and making more efficient the 
office of the school trustee were the emphasized themes. 
The first state meeting of school trustees ever held in 
Kentucky was of considerable significance. The invita- 
tion which was sent to every trustee in the state went 
over the name of the commercial bodies of Louis- 
ville as well as the various educational forces directly 
interested in the convention. It read in part:— 

“The office of school trustee is the foundation rock on 
which is established the machinery of our educational 
system. A meeting in the interest of the educational ad- 
vancement of our commonwealth should have therefore 
the co-operation and the active and energetic support of 
every school trustee in the state. Do not allow matters 
less important than the prosperity and happiness of the 

ildren of our state to keep you away. Time spent on 


this important mission will, Bear fruit immediately and 
throughout the generations to follow. 

“In urging your attendance, we respectfully submit 
that you owe it as a duty to yourself, to your commun- 
ity, and to posterity to meet with these men and women, 
and help strike the blow which will mean the deliverance 
of Kentucky from the bondage of an antiquated school 
system.” 

They convened and were admitted as a department of 
the association. State Superintendent Hamlett presided, 
and an address by President Barker of the State Univer- 
sity was followed by a wholesome discussion.’ There 
was a unanimous demand for a second session, over 
which State Supervisor Coates presided. 

It is possible to give only a glimpse of the many good 
things on the program. Throughout there was the 
spirit of workers seriously facing problems, large, 
knotty problems where patience, cheerfulness, and en- 
ergy are the best tools to work with. They did not at 
tempt to pass around unpleasant facts. They admitted 
their schools were in many ways far below the standard 
maintained outside the state. “We still maintain under- 
trained and underpaid teachers; we still have many 
miserable schoolhouses, out-of-date text-books, and 
pedagogic perversity. And yet in spite of this, the in- 
stinct of our people for education is astoundingly true.” 

Commissioner Claxton was there to cheer and con- 
gratulate. Others at the general sessions were Presi- 
dent Thwing of Western Reserve, Miss Jessie Field, 
Lois Edmunds, champion breadmaker of Iowa, Mrs. 
Edna Smith Davis of Wisconsin, Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, and President David Starr Jordan. . It would take 
a column and a half to give all the names of the Ken- 
tuckians who read practical papers on their experience 
in school teaching and administration. Principal Bent- 
ley of the Paducah high school told of trying to keep 
boys in school. There are many tendencies to be coun- 
teracted before boys will like to stay in school, but these 
can be met in a measure if the course of studv is modi- 
fied, if the activities of the school are emphasized and 
the school made a social centre, and if the high school 
is brought in touch with the business interests of the 
town. Mrs. Nannie G. Faulconer, superintendent of the 
Fayette county schools, ureved the teachers in the depart- 
ment of child study to make the school cheery and com- 
fortable, showing what an intimate relation there is be- 
tween the mental processes and physical well-being. 
President H. H. Cherry of the Western Kentucky Nor- 
mal spoke on the school as a social, civic, and industrial 
centre. “The Kentucky school of the future will be the 
school of the people, for the people, and run by the 
people. It will be a two-fold investment, wherein the 
material will be returned and the ability to appreciate 
the returns created.” 

McHenry Rhoades, professor of secondary education 
for the State University and state supervisor of high 
schools, spoke on “The Criteria for Determining High 
School Efficiency.” “The law is painfully silent on the 
educational requirement for teachers, prescribing no col- 
lege course and nothing but the county examinations. 
This should be remedied and the teachers of the high 
schools required to properly equip themselves,” 

The talks on vocational and agricultural education were 
of a high standard. State Superintendent Hamlett gave 
a fine statement of the situation. W. L. Jayne, ‘superin- 
tendent of Boyd county, outlined a plan for teaching boys 
the use of tools in makine cates and other necessities of 
the farm. Superintendent N. C. Hammack of Union 


(Continued en page 75.) 
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HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD* 


Two occasions stand out above most others in 
our experience. The two are associated with the 
late Henry Demarest Lloyd. On the first Sat- 
urday of the century Mr. Lloyd spoke at the 
Twentieth Century Club in Boston. He had been 
traveling through many lands in search of the 
men most worth while whom the last century was 
giving to this. It was by far the most discriminat- 
ing study of the men of the world that I have 
ever heard. It was a revelation as to what is 
really worth living for. It influenced my life and 
work far more than anything else I have ever 
heard or read. 

The other occasion was the famous memorial 
service to Mr. Lloyd in the Chicago Auditorium, 
when there were present representatives of 
come 4,000 organizations of various’ kinds 
in all parts of the United States and in 
foreign countries, mostly delegates whose ex- 
penses had been paid by the organizations. It 
is probably not too much to say that the audience 
thus represented hundreds of thousands of ad- 
mirers and worshippers of Mr. Lloyd. Among the 
speakers were John Mitchell, and the then mayors 
of Toledo and Cleveland, Samuel W. Jones and 
Tom Johnson. I have attended many memorial 
services to presidents, statesmen, scholars, 
soldiers, and publicists, but the only one that 
took hold of my life in a dominant way was that 
one. 

No other man whom I have known was so 





*Henry Demarest Lloyd, 1847 — 1903. As wend by Caro Lloyd, 
with Introduction by Charles Edward R In Two Volumes. 
illustrated. Price for set, $5.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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dominating an influence without a shade of the 
domineering) spirit.as was; Mé Boyd) All that he 
has meant to me in life and in death was not 
more (significant! than is the story of his life as 
here told. It is exceedingly difficult to write a 
biography of one whose life was one great 
message to the world, a quarter of a century 
ahead of all other messages attuned to the same 
note. 

“Wealth and Commonwealth” is the one master- 
piece on the times in which we live. Hundreds of 
men have tried to look into the problem of the day, 
but the only one who succeeded completely was 
Henry Demarest Lloyd, almost twenty years 
ago. Not to have read that book is not to know 
the problem, even though one has read every- 
thing else that has been written on the subject, 
and even more is it true that not to read this 
biography of Mr. Lloyd is not to know the story 
of America’s transformation of the last quarter of 
a century. Nowhere else can be found lights on 
the hidden forces of the great struggles of twenty- 
five years, for no other man was so vital a factor 
in sO many crises, was so completely dominant in 
sO many issues, and over sO many men in 
strategic places at critical moments. It is largely 
autobiographical through the use of his letters. 
Of all the books appearing as the “Life and 
Letters” of notable Americans this is more sig- 
nificant than all the others. Those tell about men 
and measures on the side lines of real conquests, 
this is always on the main line, is always leading 
live forces in live issues on a triumphant mission, 
This biography is to the others as the locomotive 
engineer is to the flagman on the rear platform. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


The president of the University of New Mexico 
realizes that there is no part of our national 
scheme of education which stands in need 
of clearer ‘definition in regard to — position, 
authority, scope, purpose, and method than the 
secondary schools. And President Gray offers 
some sympathetic criticism and suggestion in a 
bulletin of the university, showing ‘How the 
Curriculum of the Secondary School Might Be 
Reconstructed.” 

The real defect in our secondary education, as 
President Gray sees it, is in the length and in- 
definiteness of the general course itself. The 
student from the grades sees before him a course 
of study extending over four years which ap- 
parently—unless he is going to college—leads 
him nowhere in particular. 

The suggestions he makes for reconstruction 
are that “the secondary school curriculum should 
be definitely separated into two divisions of two 
years each; that the junior division should pre- 
sent a course in general education very much the 
same as that offered at present, but with certain 
changes in method and the practical elimination 
of electives; that a public examination should 
take place at the end of the junior course, suc- 
cess in which would alone qualify for entrance 
into the senior division; that the work in the 
senior division should be departmental, each de- 
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partment being charged with the preparation of 
the student along lines of special study, pre- 
collegiate, vocational or technical; that a separate 
diploma examination should be held for each de- 
partment at the end of the senior course.” 

The examinations are an essential feature of 
this plan, and they are the feature which will find 
fewest supporters perhaps. For there is a strong 
difference of opinion as to the educational value 
of examinations. But President Gray thinks that 
a system of public examinations will be success- 
ful if it is “general, not Jocal; instituted by a 
competent authority; conducted by a fully quali- 
fied examining body; framed so as to elicit evi- 
dence of knowledge, not to convict of ignorance; 
designed to recognize merit and reward it; and of 
such a character as to confer a generally acknowl- 
edged value on the certificates issued.” 

Whatever the merit of this examination fea- 
ture, or of the reconstructed curriculum as a 
whole, all suggestions are most welcome. The 
evolution of the secondary school can be furthered 
in no better way than through studies of the 
problem by educational authorities and through 
well-planned experiments. 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS BETTER IN 
EUROPE 

Three-fourths of the medical schools in America 
would be driven out of existence if the lowest 
terms upon which medical schools can _ exist 
abroad were applied in this country, according to 
President Henry S. Pritchett of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
This is one of the deductions made by Dr. 
Pritchett in his introduction to the Foundation’s 
report on “Medical Education in Europe,” by Dr. 
Abraham Flexner. 

The Carnegie Foundation published in 1910 an 
elaborate and fearless report describing the con- 
ditions of medical education in the United 
States and Canada. The present, a companion 
volume on “Medical Education in Europe,” by 
the same author, is based on a personal study in 
1910-1911 of representative medical schools in 
Germany, Austria, France, England, and Scotland. 

President Pritchett explains in his introduction 
that the Foundation’s study of medical education 
in America led to a demand for an extension of 
the investigation to the leading European nations. 
The bulletin therefore describes conditions as they 
now exist in these countries, and draws attention 
to both their strong and their weak points. 
Perfection is found nowhere, but all European 
countries make a definite educational requirement 
for entrance upon medical education, and permit 
no schools to teach medicine without the essential 
laboratory facilities and abundant clinical oppor- 
tunities. 
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CHICAGO SOCIAL CENTRES 
John D. Shoop, first assistant superintendent 
of school of Chicago, has issued a report on the 
social centres of the public schools which pre- 
sents in an attractive form the noble work already 
achieved and the even greater work sure to be 
accomplished. Already young people from store, 
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office, and factory are able to find opportunity for 
recreation which they need, and under such 
moral safeguards as protect them against the 
temptations which frequently are associated with 
places of public resort. A 

For the first two years only $10,000 a year has 
been available, but it has enabled the manage- 
ment to do really great things. The first year 
there were nine centres with 297 sessions, with 
an average attendance of 239. The second year 
there have been sixteen centres with 382 ses- 
sions, with an average of 249. In addition to the 
$10,000 provided by taxation one-sixth of the 
teachers were paid from private funds. 
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BENJAMIN JEPSON, A. M. 


For fifty years Benjamin Jepson has been 





at the head of the department of music 
in the public schools of New Haven, a 
service never rendered any other city by 
any man. In recognition of this distinguished 


service the city names its latest and most beautiful 
school in his honor, and when Superintendent 
Beeder announced this at the graduation exercises 
recently the ovation was unprecedented in any 
public school announcement in the city. So far as 
we know, no other city has named a school in 
honor of any public school music teacher. To 
further emphasize the appreciation of this public 
service Yale University granted him the degree 
of master of arts, and President Hadley’s cameo 
on the occasion was as follows:— 

“Brought from his native England as a child, 
his father an oratorio soloist, Mr. Jepson has 
spent the whole of a long life in the service of his 
art. The sole exception was enlistment in the 
Tenth Connecticut in 1861, in which regiment he 
became captain and ‘kept step to the music of the 
Union,’ 

“As teacher and writer, as organist and choir 
master, he has aided our musical development. 

“But the crowning achievement of his life has 
been to introduce music as a regular study in our 
public schools. As one of the earliest musical 
supervisors in the school system of America he 
became a national figure.” 


CULTURE VS. FACTS 

It was a New England university, and the edu- 
cational wing of the alumni was banqueting. It 
was distinctly an alumni teachers’ banquet. Two 
expert students of facts in school life were on the 
program. They stated a body of facts without ad- 
jectives or extended comment. It was the re- 
sult of a scientific study of facts in the educational 
life of the day. It was not \attractive to uni- 
versity men. ‘The more facts the colder the audi- 
ence. The coldness deepened, and became a 
veritable iceberg out of its latitude. The scien- 
tific study was “Titanic.” When it really collided 
the presiding officer said: “From now on we will 
devote ourselves to the special work of this asso- 
ciation, providing culture.” 
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There are seventy cities in which kinder- 
gartens are supported in whole or in part by citi- 
zens, individually or in groups. 
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H, L. MILLER TO UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Another important departure is made by the 
State University of Wisconsin in the department 
of education. A model high school is to be estab- 
lished with building and equipment in every way 
adapted to its needs. It will be a six-years’ high 
school course, with H. L. Miller of Kansas City, 
Kansas, as principal. The university is to train 
secondary school teachers in a highly efficient 
manner, and along most approved lines as to 
curriculum, methods, and administration. Mr. 
Miller has demonstrated high skill and excep- 
tional wisdom in a long experience at Kansas 
City. 
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BETSY ROSS UP-TO-DATE 

A favorite story just now is of the following 
play said to be staged by some boys and girls in 
an Ohio school:— 

Act I. Scene 1. Characters, two privates in 
Revolutionary Army in the first days. 

Private John—Isn’t it too bad that we haven't 
a flag? 

Private Jim—It’s fierce! 

Act II. Scene 1. Two officers in the same 
regiment. 

Major Smith—Isn’t it too bad that we haven't 
a flag? 

Colonel Jones—It’s fierce! 





Act III. Scene 1. Colonel at Washington’s 
headquarters. 

Colonel Jones—Isn’t it too bad that we haven't 
a flag? 


General Washington—It’s a shame! 

Act IV. Scene 1. On the street 
delphia. 

General Washington—Isn’t it a shame that we 
haven't a flag? 

Betsy Ross—Yes. I'll go home and make one. 

We regret that we cannot locate the origin of 
so good a story. 


in Phila- 





THE SCHOOL FOR LIFE 

Boys coming to college from private schools 
are in better physical condition than the boys from 
public high schools, whilé the boys coming from 
the public high schools are of a higher standard 
scholastically than the boys from the private sec- 
ondary schools, according to statistics produced 
by Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, director of the gym- 
nasium at Harvard, before the last congress of 
the American School Hygiene Association. And 
Dr. Sargent concludes that this situation denotes 
that the boys from the public schools are not do- 
ing enough physical work to entitle them to the 
physique they ought to have or that the boys 
from private schools are not doing enough mental 
work to give them the mental superiority to 
which their superior physique entitles them. 
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OREGON BREAKS MORE RECORDS 
So far as we know, Oregon leads all agricul- 
tural states in the introduction and maintenance 
of high schools for rural communities. In Lane 
county there are eighteen high schools, and 
eighty per cent. of all who complete the work of 
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the eight grades are in the high schools. There 
is not a child in the county who has not a high 
school within reasonable distance so that he can 
live at home and attend the school. 

Linn county has seventeen high schools, as 
large a per cent. of the eighth-grade pupils go, 
and there is a high school within reach of every 
pupil. 

If there are any other agricultural counties in 
the United States of which all this is true, we 
have not learned of the fact. 
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DUCKING A SCOLD 

This is a fact, and not a story. 

In the reading lesson there was reference to the . 
“ducking” of a woman who was a common 
scold. The teacher had to explain to the class 
that there was a time when a scolding woman was 
taken out and ducked. 

At this a lad exclaimed impulsively: “Gee, I 
wish they had that now, but wouldn’t my mother 
get it.” 

And they say the mother did not “scold” when 


the story came to her long afterward, and she 
has not scolded since. 
0-9-0 @-0-o-0- 
Superintendent Carroll G. Pearse of Milwaukee 
champions with great vigor the universal use of 
the oral method in teaching deaf children, and 
Olaf Hanson, Seattle, president of the National 
Association of the Deaf, with equal vigor demands 
that some deaf children at least shall 
taught sign language. 








also be 


The cost of corn-raising is appealing to boys 
as well as the size of the crop. Jerry Moore of 
South Carolina raised 228.7 bushels of corn on 
an acre, but it cost him a good deal. Bennie Bee- 
son raised 22% bushels at 19 cents a bushel, but 


Junius Hill raised 212 bushels at 8.4 cents a 
bushel. 


The Interborough Association of Women 
Teachers of New York city is ardently devoted 
to the candidacy of Miss Grace Strachan for presi- 
dent of the National Education Association. No 
man or woman could have a more loyal body of 
supporters than has Miss Strachan, and they are 
as forceful and skilful as they are loyal. 


In 128 cities medical inspection is provided in 
whole or in part by citizens, individually or in 
groups. There are 116 cities in which they aid 
in dental inspection, and sixty-nine in which they 
aid in supplying the school nurse. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal says: “In 
America a school teacher works, upon an_aver- 
age, for about half as much as a bricklayer, and 
has to tell the boys that education is a necessity 
if they would get on in life.” 


If the reports of superintendents are not more 


. valuable in the future than in the past it will not 


be for lack of advice from the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research. 


In at least nineteen cities women’s clubs have se- 
cured increased appropriations for schools. 
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THE WEEK 


“PROGRESSIVISM” TRIUMPHANT AT BALTI- 
MORE. 

The Democratic ticket at Baltimore was com- 
pleted by the nomiitiation’ of Governor Marshall 
of Indiana for Vice-President. This selection 
balances the ticket well geographically; and the 
choice was wartnly approved by Governor Wil- 
son, who vouches for Governor Marshall as a 
“progressive” like hitnself. The platform makes 
no metition of the initiative-referendum, the re- 
call of judges, or the reversal of judicial decisions, 
but these are state issues any way, and despite 
the use made of them in the pre-convention cam- 
paign have no proper place in a national plat- 
form. But the platform is distinctly progressive, 
not to say radical. It demands a tariff for revenue 
only ; calls for the adoption of the income tax and 
direct-election-of-senators amendments to the 
Constitution, and favors a presidential primary, 
a single term for presidents, the regulation and 
tate supervision of railroads, express companies, 
and telegraph and telephone companies, legisla- 
tion against monopolies, the recognition of Philip- 
pine independence, currency reform, etc. On 
some points, the platform does not differ materi- 
ally from that adopted at Chicago. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S POSITION. 

Mr. Roosevelt lost no time in making it clear 
that the nomination of Governor Wilson at Balti- 
more made no difference in his own plans. He 
announced that he should continue to stand for 
the Progressive nomination; and he declared that 
what had happened at Baltimore only showed 
the utterly irreconcilable nature of the elements 
in the Democratic party, and proved the absolute 
need of “a new, nation-wide, non-sectional party 
which shall in good faith stand for the interests 
of the people as a whole.” Of this party he 
expects to be both the founder and the nominee; 
but, outside of his more intimate and enthusi- 
astic supporters, few people see how it is to be 
founded, extended, and financed so as to be an ap- 
preciable factor at the November election. 


IN THE NICK OF TIME. 

What promised to be a serious hold-up of all 
government business, including the mail service, 
was averted by action taken by Congress in the 
nick of time. Congress failed to pass the regular 
appropriation bills before July 1, the _ be- 
ginning of the financial year; and the laws impose 
a heavy penalty on any government official who 
pays out money which has not been covered by 
an appropriation. But, under urgent pressure 
from the White House, and on the afternoon of 
the day upon which, at midnight, the various de- 
partments of the public service would have been 
halted, the two houses of Congress scurried 
around and rushed through a bill continuing for 
One month all appropriations for the necessary 
operation of the government. 


RIDERS ON APPROPRIATION BILLS. 
-As was recently stated in this column, the pro- 
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posal to oust General Wood and the proposed 
abolition of the Commerce Court were both in- 
corporated by Congress as “riders” upon ap- 
propriation bills. The only alternative given the 
President, in such cases, is to let the legislative 
riders go through in this way to enactment or 
to veto the entire appropriation bill. This Con- 
gress has not sinned beyond its predecessors in 
this matter, for the practice is an ancient one. 
It might be made impossible by a simple amend- 
ment to the Constitution empowering the Presi- 
dent to veto specific items in appropriation bills. 
Such an amendment would work also for 
economy, as the President could act upon the 
actual appropriations item by item. But to amend 
the Constitution is a matter of extreme difficulty, 
even where the gain would be so obvious. 


THE TOLL OF THE AIR. 

The toll of the air is fast becoming as appal- 
ling as “the toll of the sea.’”’ Only a few days ago, 
two military aviators in France came into collision 
with each other high in the air, in a blinding mist, 
and both were dashed to the earth and killed, 
On july 1, near Boston, Harriet Quimby, 
who was the first woman to operate an aeroplane 
across the English Channel, with William A, P. 
Willard, manager of the “meet” in which she 
was participating, were thrown 1,000 feet into 
the bay below, and both were instantly killed. 
The next day, at Atlantic City, while Melville Vani- 
man was making a trial trip in the great dirigible 
balloon Akron, which he had built with a view 
of attempting to cross the Atlantic, there was an 
explosion of gas, a sudden burst of flame, a down- 
ward plunge, and Vaniman, with the four men in 
his crew, were dashed to the ground, 1,000 feet 
below, and all were killed. So it goes, until now 
the tragic death of an aviator calls for only a 
ten-line paragraph in the news of the day. 

A COASTWISE SEAMEN’S STRIKE 

The leaders of the Coastwise Seamen’s union 
at New York called a strike of the men em- 
ployed in the Atlantic coastwise trade on 
June 29. The strike was ordered because 
the steamship companies had refused the de- 
mands of the Union for a “closed shop.” The 
deck-hands, the marine firemen, and the oilers 
and the affiliated unions of coal-passers were also 
called out; and the leaders expressed confidence 
that all Atlantic coast shipping would be tied up, 
if their demands were not complied with. This 
expectation has not been fulfilled, however. Some 
inconvenience and delay have been experienced, 
but in the main things have gone on much as 
before. The federal government found it neces- 
sary to detail men from the navy for crews for its 
ships conveying supplies to the isthmus of 
Panama. 

A REACTION AGAINST STRIKES 

It is reported from London that some of the 

old-time labor leaders of Great Britain,—Philip 





(Continued on page 83.) 
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OUR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


[The following is from a sermon by a publie-spirited 
clergyman who was at one time a school superintendent. 
Rev. L. B. Goodrich’s sermon is one of many utterances 
along this line from the American pulpit, and as it is one 
of the best it is given place.] 

We ought to understand thoroughly that from 
the ages of twelve to eighteen or twenty-one, our 
boys and girls are passing through a period of 
especial trial and of peculiar danger in their 
physical life. We ought to know also that the 
life of that period should be kept as near normal, 
as free from exacting, nerve-destroying influences 
as possible. 

It is a serious question whether the demands of 
the modern high school are not excessive for the 
age from which they are exacted. Physicians 
tell us that while the body is taking on the sex 
functions, expanding, developing into manhood 
and womanhood, the brain is less active, the 
youth is mentally slow, which is Nature’s way of 
saying the brain needs a time of repose to catch 
up with the growing body. 

But instead of recognizing that this is the 
“storm and stress” period of the youth, the col- 
lege reaches down and says: ‘“‘We must have so 
much,” and the home pushes up and says: “Hurry 
them along; they must be through college at 
twenty-one. Life is too short for one-third of it 
to be spent in school.” And the youth is caught 
by the upper and nether millstone at the very 
period when he needs the most careful considera- 
tion. The strain of this period is felt more keenly 
by the girls. First, because girls are likely to be 
more faithful in their studies: secondly, because 
the average girl is too frequently unacquainted 
with healthy exercise. 

Wise instructors might possibly adjust the 
work even to.the excessive demands of the uni- 
versity if the boys and girls were left free to at- 
tend to the business of schooling. But they are 
not. They are distracted by host of demands 
outside the school. The girl must take painting 
lessons, must attend to music and dancing. She 
has many social duties thrust upon her. She 
has “evenings at home,” and receives gentleman 
callers alone. With her father and mother she 
keeps late hours at some party or ball, or, what is 
far worse, she attends them without father and 
mother. She is a little old woman at sixteen, 
when she ought to be simply a child. What 
wonder that, with her peculiar physical strain and 
the burden of educational and social duties, she 
becomes nervous and fretful and is a broken- 
down woman at twenty-five with a life of suffer- 
ing before her. 

The burden falls heaviest upon the girl; the boy 
will get more genuine exercise in thirty minutes 
than his sister gets in a week. He comes out of 
this period behind his sister intellectually an“ 
socially, but he lasts longer. 

ams O>-Q-0—— 


Cleveland in three weeks paid for 130,000 flie 
brought in, mostly by boys. There is still an- 
other bounty-week on flies. Cleveland is thought 
to be the fly-free city in the United States. 


VOCATIONS FOR BOYS— (IL) 
THE ARCHITECT. 


“A boy must have creative ability to become an 
architect, but the boy who loves sketching or 
modeling, or work with tools, may have the mak- 
ing of one. The capacity to think for one’s self, 
to plan work ahead and get it done on schedule 
time, to be prompt, explicit, and thorough, these 
are qualifications of prime importance in archi- 
tectural work. It is sometimes said that the client 
more readily appreciates good business methods 
than good design; yet competition among the 
best designers is always keen.” This is a sugges- 
tion made by an architect “to a boy who wishes to 
enter the profession,” in the bulletin on architec- 
ture as a vocation issued by the Vocational Bu- 
reau of Boston. The same architect goes on to 
say: “It is not hard for a bright boy to get into 
an architect’s office as messenger or office boy, 
with’ a chance to make tracings. This is the be- 
ginning of the average draftsmanship, and its re- 
lation to actual work will be learned in the office, 
and by going out into the work itself. Part time 
in an architect’s office and part time in a techni- 
cal school will help a boy to a thorough education 
in the profession; but unless his heart is in his 
work from the first, he had better seek another 
occupation.” 

Mr. Allen, the investigator, explains the work 
more in detail. While the hours are short the 
work of the draftsman is very exacting, and the 
responsibilities of the practising architect very 
great. He has not only to supervise construction, 
but also to direct the expenditure, often, of large 
sums of money in the interests of a client who 
trusts in his professional and business abilities and 
standards. He may have, also, to harmonize the 
conflicting interests of the various people con- 
cerned in the construction of a building. 

“A boy fourteen years old may find a place in of- 
fice work in this profession with some opportunity 
for learning. Usually, however, a boy must be at 
least sixteen years of age, and he is not likely to 
become exclusively a draftsman until he is twenty. 
One must have imagination, structural sense, skill 
in designing and drafting, a mechanical or artistic 
cast of mind, and judgment. Good health and 
habits and good eyesight are essential. 
architects prefer city boys on account of their ac- 
quaintance with streets and _ buildings. 

“There are two natural divisions in this profes- 
sion, demanding two kinds of men. First is the 
artist. He is a designer, and works indoors on 
plans for construction. He must have creative 
ability, artistic feeling, and power to sketch. He 
must constantly study art and architecture. He 
may, however, have but a minimum of mathemati- 
cal knowledge. The second is the construction 
man indoors and out, the superintendent of out- 
door work. He must acquire a comprehensive 
working knowledge of construction, of the writing 
of specifications, and of superintending work. He 
may have a minimum of artistic feeling and abil- 
ity, but he must have a maximum of mathematical 
and technical knowledge and of administrative 
ability.” 


Some 
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county, Superintendent E. S. Riley of Boone county, Mrs. 
Roark, dean of the women at the Richmond Normal, and 
second state supervisor of rural schools, F. C. Button, 
joined in the symposium. Their talks are bound to have 
effect on the development of rural education. 

“Our schools have been given over to the training of 
_ exceptional students; our manufacturers to the making of 
exceptional products; our soil to the growing of excep- 
tion crops. The average child, the average acre, in a 
word, the average avenue of opportunity, has been neg- 
lected. What are some of the results? While we have 
trained five times as many governors for other states as 
any other state; while, as we proudly say, we have fur- 
nished two presidents at the same time, Abraham Lin- 
coln and Jefferson Davis; while we have produced rail- 
road presidents, college presidents, great surgeons, 
soldiers and sailors, authors and preachers, and dis- 
tinguished men and women in all of the so-called higher 
walks of life, we have so neglected the good average 
child that the good average acre has not been producing 
a good average living, and in a state, one of the richest 
in the Union, we should all starve to death in less than 
eight months if a besieging army should cut us off from 
the supplies that come from without.” 

All the departments had arranged good programs, and 
the speakers came prepared to an unusual degree. Five 
new departments were created: Horticulture and Agri- 
culture, Commercial Education, Home Education, School 
Trustees, Home Economics and Higher Education. Un- 
der the presidency of J. P. W. Brouse, the department 
of city superintendents made a worth-while contribution, 
—an investigation on “The Extent of Retardation in 
Kentucky Schools,” by Superintendent Risley of Owens- 
boro. Superintendent Hammond of Newport outlined 
a system of uniform records which affords a history of 
each child’s career in school. Superintendent Carnagey 
of Paducah led in the discussion of promotions. Super- 
intendent Risley was chosen to head the department next 
year. 7 

The president elected for next year is R. L. McFar- 
land of Owensboro. Dudlev Starns of Williamstown is 
the first vice-president. They have a great field and a 
great deal of work before them. The Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association is going to show of what great prac- 
tical and inspirational value a state educational associa- 
tion can be. Seldom has an association had such a vert- 
table regeneration as that in Louisville this year. 
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WOMEN IN THE BUILDING TRADES 


The breaking of ground at Winfield, L. I., for a build- 
ing to accommodate a school in which women are to be 
taught enough of plumbing, carpentering, bricklaying 
to enable them to direct the work of mechanics and prac- 
tically supervise the putting up of a building, is an ex- 
périment of the Master Builders’ Association that will 
compel attention. The old notion that “man makes the 
house, the woman the home” is not to be attacked 
seriously, according to the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, which 
goes on to say that the course will be for two years, and 
the total of tuition will be $300. 

There are several women architects in this city and 
three practical builders. Hundreds of women, however, 
are owners of considerable undeveloped realty, and 
many of these would find it worth while to learn the ac- 
tual nature of the building trade as conducted in Ameri- 
Can cities, and they could afford the amount charged for 
tuition. As women they have a keen interest in what 
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goes to make a house comfortable. It is entirely pos- 
sible that the invasion of the trade by the gefitler sex, if 
it becomes an appreciable invasion, may add much to our 
household conveniences. “Home” and “house” are not 
so far apart as rhetoric would put them. 

It is easy enough to speculate on the entrance of 
women into the field of mechanical competition, as 
plumbers, masons, ete., but such speculations have no 
real relation to the Winfield experiment. 
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CLASS OR SCHOOL ATHLETICS? 


Superintendent Orson Ryan of Midvale, Utah, believes 
that class athletics are the only kind worth while, accord- 
ing to the Utah Educational News. This sacrifice of the 
whole school in order to make a winning team, he holds, 
is folly. “‘Let every boy and girl get into the game, is 
his slogan; and he gets them there.” His contests this 
year have been based on the best class, not individual, 
records. All the pupils, except those physically unfit, 
have been obliged to take part, and the class making the 
highest average has won the contest. 

This unique plan has brought forth the liveliest kind of 
wholesome competition. In three events—pull up, or 
“chinning,” standing broad jump, and running—all the 
schools have been competing. By a systematic arrange- 
ment and by the following of strict rules, the contests 
have been carried on very successfully—all the children 
have been brought into* physical training with a strong 
motive. The’ result is a general toning up of all the 
school—a widespread pride in physical skill and a de- 
velopment in bodily strength that is remarkable. 

Superintendent Ryan has set a new pace in athletics 
that is worth following. He has given us a practical 
demonstration that class athletics can be made practi- 
cable, and just as interesting as this one-sided team busi- 
ness, 
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FOREST FLOWERS 


After early spring the forest is about the most unlikely 
place in which to look for flowers. They rather prefer 
the open, the marsh, the meadow, the dell, the river- 
bank, and seaside. 

There are, however, a few plants characteristic of deep, 
dark woods, and found only therein. They are the fa- 
vorites of the dryad and wood-nymph. Among these is 
the ever-mystical Indian-pipe, cut as it were, out of ala- 
baster. Torpid is the fancy that does not run riot at 
sight of this ghostly flower. Belonging to the highly- 
organized heath family, it yet has somewhat the appear- 
ance and life of a fungus. Like mushroom and toad- 
stool, it produces no green matter, but unlike them it 
shows traces of leaves in ovate or lance-shaped alternate 
scales. 

Nearly related to this plant, of which there are two 
species, are the prince’s pine or pipsissewa, and the shin- 
leaf, or pyrola, of which there are several pretty kinds. 
The flowers of all are white or pinkish and of a peculiar 
waxy texture. The one-flowered pyrola, or moneses, 
found under pine trees, is deliciously fragrant. It is a 
plant of high mid-summer. 

The habit of the Indian-pipe is imitated by several 
other plants of diverse and widely-separated families. 
in other words, similar environment has produced like 
results in otherwise unrelated things. Thus, the orchids 
present the queer and pretty coral-roots of several 
species, the common and botanical names of which both 
refer to the appearance of thé underground parts. Like 
the Indian-pipe, too, these plants are saprophytes, or 
feeders of decaying matter. On the other hand, beech- 
drops, which resemble them, are root parasites on beech 
trees, or to speak classically, grow sub tegmine fagi, or 
in the shade of the beech. They have some curious and 
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interesting relatives, also shade lovers, of the broom- 
rope family, the cancer-root and squaw-root. ‘ 

I think perhaps the showiest forest flowers, apart from 
certain asters, are the big yellow blossomed gerardias of 
late summer, of which there are several kinds. They are 
much larger than their familiar purple cousins of the 
open. 

In June a very prevalent forest plant, with minute white 
or yellowish flowers of the figwort famiiy, is cow-wheat. 
Its practice of blackening’ in’ drying points to root para- 
sitism. \ It is a small plant with lanceolate leaves. A 
very peculiar forest plant is the climbing thoroughwott. 
It is curious from the fact that one seldom sees a climb- 
ing composite. It is also strangely interesting to the 
writer that, after knowing it for years, it was only last 
summer that he observed its ineffable and most delicious 
perfume. This prevails for a long distance around the 
plant, which grows in only shady forest streams. 

The readers of Gilbert White’s “History of Selborne,” 
of whom for the credit of English letters there should be 
many more, always marvel at the great number of ob- 
jects seen and described by the kindly and observant rec- 
tor of a small English parish. After all, such record is 
but the result of keen alertness and love of nature. 
Given the last and anyone may emulate this classic work, 
though few may attain its charm. 

William Whitman Bailey. 
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DIFFERENCE IN INTERPRETATION 
Editor of the Journal of Education:— 

Dear Sir: In the March number of Fancy Goods and 
Notions, Volume 46, appears the following problem:— 

A certain article costs $1 at wholesale. What will it 
have to be sold for to allow a profit of 10 per cent., after 
allowing 22 per cent. for cost of doing business? The 
answer is $1.47. 

Will you kindly disciss’the “above problem from an 
reducator’s standpoint in your Journal? 

A Subscriber. 

The trouble with the answer is that Fancy Goods and 
Notions assumes that a dealer makes 10 per cent. of the 
selling price instead of 10 per cent. of the investment. 
That is a “Fancy Notion” and quite prevalent. Of 
course it is a “loaded” profit, for in common honesty a 
man should be content to get his profit on his invest- 
ment. From the standpoint of common honesty a man 
should load his $1.00 cost with 22 per cent. and call the 
cost $1.22. Then take ten per cent. of that and sell for 
$1.35. 

But the “Fancy Notion” is that he gets 22 per cent. of 
the selling price for doing business and makes ten per 
cent. on the selling price. That is, he gets ten per cent. 
on the ten per cent. as well as on the cost and on the 
per cent. of expenses. 

Here is the “Fancy 

Selling price, $1.47. 

22 per cent. of selling price, .323. 


Notion” scheme:— 


10 per cent. of selling price, .147. 

22 per cent. plus 10 per cent. of selling price is 47 cents. 
Of course “Fancy Notion” takes the profit on the 
largest possible amount., The selling price in this case 
is 12 cents greater than it should be, as the ordinary man 
would interpret the statement, but. it is precisely what it 
will be with the “Fancy Notion” interpretation. 
——+0+-$-#-@-e-- 9-0 —_______—- 

S. A. M., Pennsylvania: I have been a subscriber to 
the Journal since 1880. While teaching it was an inspira- 
tion, since not teaching it has been my information of 
the forward school movements and the doings in the 
school world. It 
friend. 
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BOOK TABLE 
EDUCATION: A FIRST BOOK. By Edward L, 
Thorndike. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
Cloth. 292 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 


The author characterizes the book as a “brief, simple, 
untechnical account of the aims, means, methods, and 
results of education, of conditions set by the law of hu- 
man nature, and of the part that school education plays 
in American life.” The book is all that Dr. Thorndike 
aimed to have it be in these regards. He further ex- 
pressed the hope that it is neither inaccurate nor mis- 
leading, and in these respects he has succeeded admir- 
ably. Beyond all this it has the noblest kind of a spirit, 
professionally and patriotically. Dr. Thorndike is al- 
ways at his best in the spiritualizing of his theme. In 
the highest and noblest phases of work he is always at 
his best. There are never wanting paragraphs that are 
classic in their nobility of thought and in effectiveness of 
expression. Dr. Thorndike has written much and to the 
advantage of his work, which is not usually true of much 
writing. He is deeply studious and renuinely thought- 
ful, and his books show it. This book, especially, reveals 
the fruit of wide reading, good thinking, and expert writ- 
ing. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By Albert Galloway Keller, professor of the science 
of society in Yale University, and Avard Longley 
Bishop, professor of geography and commerce in the 
Sheffield Scientific school. Boston, New York, and 
Chicago: Ginn & Co. Price, $1.00. 

Nowhere has artificiality yielded to reality more ad- 
vantageously than in commercial and industrial geog- 
raphy. The dry dates of history were luscious as com- 
pared with thé evaporated statistics of commerce and 
the industries. All this is changed. Such a book is this, 
by Keller and Bishop, makes the desert blossom as the 
rose, transforms crude prose into classic poetry, kaleido- 
scopic unrelatedness into a masterpiece of art, and trans- 
forms the kitchen apron into drawing-room attractive- 
ness. Illumination takes the place of tabulated figures. 
Professors Keller and Bishop make production and 
trade comprehensible even to grade school pupils by 
presenting them as a natural outgrowth of the need of 
man for food, clothing, and shelter, and these three gen- 
eral heads form the basis of the text. A careful expla- 
nation of the influence borne by location, geographical 
formation, and climatic conditions upon the occupations 
of people, their productions, and their traffic, brings into 
clear relation the conditions of human life with those of 
nature. The facts taught are constantly referred to the 
human and social factors which give them meaning, and 
whatever the pupils have previously studied in locational 
geography, physiology, and general nature work Is 
brought into the simple survey of the economic and so- 
cial hfe of the present day. The book is profusely illus- 
trated with reproductions from original photographs 
carefully chosen to portray the most interesting phases 
of present-day industry and commerce. 





A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By C. 
H. C. Wright. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. Cloth. 964 pp. Price, $3.00. 
Professor Wright’s work on French literature is an 

unusual combination—a compendious statement’ of facts 

and a critical discussion of the development of ideas. 

Professor Wright attacks his subject from the stand- 

point not only of the man of letters but also of the phil- 

osopher, to whom not the details of a man’s work but 

what he felt and what he influenced others to feel is im- 

portant. The treatment of the Middle Ages is thor- 

oughly competent, and in accord with the researches of 
the best scholars—Bedier, Paris, Meyer. The account 
of the beginnings of the modern period gives us, as no 
other book of the kind does, a comprehensive idea ot 
the birth and growth of humanism, the rise of the na- 
tional literature, and the development of the drama. In 
the classic period of the seventeenth century the writer 
is thoroughly at home, for he frankly admits that his 
leanings towards classicism and the evidences of classi- 
cal culture are to be found throughout the book. For 
all this, however, he shows no narrowness in his treat- 
ment of what we may call the anti-classic in literature. 
The eighteenth century is discussed as understandingly 
as the seventeenth, as a century dominated by the salons 
and by the social ideal. The chapters on the nineteenth 
century show the effects of wide and intelligent reading, 
and in no part of the book is the writer's critical sense 
so.conspicuous. He finds little of value in the decadent 
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literature in which the sense of smell is all-pervading, 
just as in the discussion of the early part of the century 
he is out of sympathy with the neurotic tears of the 
romanticist, while appreciating the beauty of his. modes 
of expression. The chapters on the tendencies and 
writers of the present day are valuable. There is pre- 
sented an alphabetical list of living writers, each de- 
scribed in a few well-chosen words, distinguishing his 
characteristics and mentioning his more important 
works. There is no other source to which one can go 
for information about the minor writers of the present 
day. Professor Wright’s book should fill the long-felt 
want of an English history of French literature for stu- 
dents who find Lanson’s remarkable French work diffi- 
cult, and it should be no less valuable to those who need 
no such aid but who are always grateful for a new, clear, 
and accurate presentation of the subject whether in 
French or in English. 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN TEACHING. By M. 
V. O’Shea. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. Cloth. 430 pp. 

Of Professor O’Shea’s many books this is the one 
which deals most explicitly with all kinds of problems 
which present themselves to the everyday teacher. It is 
high praise to be able to say truthfully that he has dealt 
with commonplace topics without being in the least 
commonplace in his treatment of them. He _ touches 
upon every conceivable phase of teaching, and he is al- 
ways helpiul and interesting. 

THE SPELL OF FRANCE. By Caroline Atwater 
Mason. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Illustrated from 
special photographs. Box. Price, $2.50, net. 

The fifty full-page exquisite pictures from photographs 
give a better indication of the reasons why France casts 
its spell over those who take time to know the real 
France than any descriptive phrases. The author’s sug- 
gestion as to what this spell of France has meant to him 
is here given: “I have traveled in the north of France 
and through its central plains; there I have found fine 
coast lines, fertile’ fields, fair cities, ancient monuments, 
architectural glories;—endless things, indeed, to awaken 
admiration and stimulate interest in a high degree. But 
until I journeyed through the Midi I failed to find thar 
France had power to cast a spell upon my mind. Among 
the mountains and rivers of old France, among the 
mighty remains of an earlier civilization, among its 
legend-haunted castles, churches, and abbeys, among 
fields of olive and vine, and the roses and nightingales 
of Provence, among the green pastures and sweet waters 
of the Pyrenees, under the palms and pines and orange 
groves, the sky and air of the Mediterranean shore, the 
spell was-laid upon me.” 

From every point of view the book is attractive and 
valuable, but most of all is it valuable because the life 
* of France is portrayed with the glow and devotion of 
one who feels the spell of France. 

HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY:— 

THE SCHOOL—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

STUDY OF EDUCATION. By J. J. Findlay, 
Ph. “L); 

ANTHROPOLOGY. By R. R. Marett. 

ARCHITECTURE. By W. R. Lethaby. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. About 250 pages each. 

Price, 50 cents each. 

There is a charm about the writings of scholarly Eng- 
lishmen that is highly captivating. This is especially 
true when one who knows both England and America 
writes with both audiences in mind. Dr. Findlay, pro- 
fessor of education in Manchester University, has writ- 
ten a wholesome study of the school in spirit to provoke 
good thinking and good teaching. Here is an educator 
so removed trom American influence as not to yield in 
the least to our vocational tendency. Here i$ a char- 
acteristic sentence: “The school should rely with con- 
fidence upon its ability to foster the larger and more 
comprehensive talents which shall aid them when the 
time arrives for leaving school or college, for rapidly 
engaging on the narrower field which the vocation de- 
fines,” and this: “The more a single study is treated in 
isolation from a larger scheme of education, the less 
value can it possess either for leisure or for vocation; 
the more closely it is interwoven with other experience 
and viewed in the light of larger issues, the more does 
its pursuit become worth while.” Whatever the author 
Says regarding vocational teaching is from the stana- 
point of education and never of the vocation. This book 
will meet the temper of more American teachers than 


any hook recently written by an American. 
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SELECTIONS FOR-FHE SIXTH GRADE. From 
the Riverside Literattire Series. Boston, New York, 
and Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Conmtpany. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 222 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Here are ten of ‘the thoicest poems of: Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, three ‘of Charles Dudley Warner's 
essays, four of John Greenleaf Whittier’s poems. There 
are rare selections of prose or verse from the writings 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Wash- 
ington Irving, William Cullen Bryant, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, John Burroughs, Celia Thaxter, Edna Dean 
Proctor, Alice and Phoebe Cary, Richard Burton, Bay- 
ard Taylor, Phillips Brooks, Lucy Larcom, Tennyson, 
Wordsworth, and other British masters. 

THE ISLE OF STRIFE. By George C. Shedd. It- 
lustrated by George W. Gage. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. Price, $1.25, net; $1.40, postpaid. 

The story is set on a quiet little island on the Maine 
coast, and the excitement worked up is all the more in- 
tense because of the background that should be every 
way restful. It is full of adventure, mystery, and hair- 
breadth escapes, quite equal to those of the days of 
chivalry and high romance. The reader's interest is kept 
at the highest pitch throughout until he reaches a con- 
elusion which fills him with complete satisfaction. 


- r% a 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Winter.” By D. L. Sliarp. Price, 60 cents. —The Spring of the 
Chesnais By D. L. Sharp. Price, 60cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

“Our Little Panish Cousin,’ By L. M. Innes. Price, 60 cents. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co, , ; 

‘Playtime Games for Boys and Girls.” By E. ©. Dowd. Price, 75 
cents. Philadelphia: G W. Jacobs & Co. 

**Kingsley’s Water Babies.’ dited by S. W. Hiestand. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

‘‘The Expression Primer.” LL. E. Talbert. Price, 30 cents. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 








THE NATURESTUDY 
PROBLEM SOLVED 


By the 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 
NATURE SERIES 


I. The Fall of the Year 
Il. Winter 
Ill. The Spring of the Year 


Profusely illustrated by Robert Bruce Horsfall 


Each, 60 cents, net. Postpaid. 


Especially well adapted for use in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 











Try Murine Eye Remedy 
If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated »~ . Murine Doesn’t Smart— 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye 

and Eye Advice Free by Mail. « 


M An Eye Eye Reme iy Co., Chics 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited sree soe ~ ge hg = 

in SS tlio. state in the Union. 
these contributions should 
be sheet’ and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor rad 
— than Friday preceding date of 
tasue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 16-19: Fifth annual Rural Life 
Conference, University of Vir- 
ginia; director, Charles G. Maphis. 


July 24-30: First International Eu- 
genics Congress, London; David 
Starr Jordan, president, American 
Consultation Committee. 


August 22-27: Second International 
Moral Education Congress, The 
Hague; Felix Adler, chairman 
American Committee. 


October 18: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association,. .Manches- 
ter. 

October 23-25: Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Portland; secretary, H. 
A. Allan, Augusta. 


October 24-26: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rutland; George 
8. Wright, St. Albans. president. 


November 6-8: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Omaha; 
president, E. L. Rouse. 


November 25-27: New York State 
Association, . Buffalo; president, 
Percy G. Bugbee, Normal school, 
Oneonta: Secretary, Richard A: 
Searing, North Tonawanda. 


November 28-30: National Council of 
Teachers of English: Chicago: sec- 
retary, J. F. Hosic, Chicago Teach- 
ers College. 


December 26-28: Arkansas. State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Rock; 
president, J. P, Womack, Magnolia. 


December 21-24: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los-An- 
geles; president, J. A. Cranston, 
Santa Ana;.setretary, Mark Kép- 
pel, Los Angeles. 


a 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES 








MAINE. 


ORONO. Dr. Raymond Pear}, 
who has been largely responsible for 
international reputation of the Uni- 
versity of Maine in the scientific poul- 
try world, is to go to London this 
season to join in a movement to have 
an international poultry association 
with emphasis upon thé science of 
the art of. raising poultry. —Inci- 
dentally Dr. Pearl will represent the 
umversity -at- the international con- 
gress of eugenics which meets in 
London. 

BANGOR. The most successful 
“day” that Bangor schools have ever 
had was that of May 17, which was 
celebrated as Peace and Arbor day. 
Superintendent....Charles.. E. . Tilton, 
with the ardent co-operation of the 
entire teaching foree, made it: a 
memorable occasion. The Bangor 
Daily Commercial gave an entire page 
of eight long columns of fine type to 
the programs of every grade in the 
city with the name of each partici- 
pant. Each grade had its own elabo- 
rate .exercises, One man gave the 
schools and = children 5,000 silver 





maple trees to plant in school- 
yards, by the side of the streets, and 
at home. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONWAY. Ernest C. Witham, 
for the past three years district su- 
perintendent in Conway, Bartlett, and 
Madison, N: H., has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools in Southing- 
ton, Conn. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MEDFORD. Professor William 
L. Hooper has been elected acting- 
president of Tufts College to fill tem- 
porarily the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of President Hamilton. 
Professor Hooper has_ been con- 
nected with Tufts for over thirty 
vears. He was associated with the 
late Professor Dolbear in the devel- 
opment of the telephone, and _ the 
credit for the unusually good course 
in electrical engineering at Tufts is 
in a large measure due to Professor 
Hooper. 


SOMERVILLE. One of Somer- 
ville’s women teachers has resigned, 
to accept a place with a bond and 
banking house which will pay her 
more than $750 a year. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD. John 
R. Fausey, principal of the Howard 
street school of Springfield, has been 
elected principal of the West Spring- 
field schools. Mr. Fausey has made 
an enviable record in Springfield, and 
he gives promise of being equal to 
the task of organizing the scattered 
schools of this town on a progres- 
sive basis. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE. Upon the peti- 
tion of the Providence Federation of 
Public School Teachers the school 
committee has asked the city council 
for $50,000 to increase the salaries of 
the primary and grammar _ school 
teachers. It was voted to have a 
vice-principal at the Technical high 
school at a _ salary not to exceed 
$2,200. Professor Munro of the pub- 
lic lectures committee reported that 
6,097 people attended the forty-four 
lectures given during the winter. 





CONNECTICUT. 
MIDDLETOWN. Wesleyan Uni- 


versity has secured a million-dollar 
endowment. 

EAST HARTFORD. Principal 
James R. Tucker of the high school 
here has resigned. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS. James 
R. Tucker of East Hartford was 
elected principal of the high school, 
and Miss Margaret Winthrop Ballan- 
tine of West Stafford was elected to 
succeed Miss Reed as assistant in the 
high school. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY.  Representa- 
tive instructors and officers in the 
elementary, high schools, Normal 
College, and the College of the City 
of New York have joined in organ- 
izing the New York Academy of 
Public Education, “for the purpose 
of promoting and considering the in- 
terests of public education in the 
city.” All persons actively engaged 
in the work of instruction in the 
public schools and colleges of the 
city afte eligible to active member- 
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ship. Associate membership is open 
to other persons who are especially 
interested in the system of public 
education in this city. 

On July 2 the German- American 
Teachers’ Association, comprising 
men and women teachers of German 
in high schools, academies, and col- 
leges of the United States, sailed 
from New York to make a tour of 
study of twenty German cities. Stops 
will be made at Bremen, Cologne, 
Heidelberg, Munich, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, and Wartburg. In Berlin 
the fortieth congress of the associa- 
tion will be held in conjunction with 
the teachers’ associations of that and 
other German cities. In the party of 
500 there are thirty-nine men, thirty 
of whom are married. The Boston 
Globe asks if the other nine will be 
engaged or possibly married on their 
return. 


BROOKLYN. Four hundred sil- 
ver medals were presented by the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle to 400 chil- 
dren of the public schools who have 
maintained a 100-per-cent. record in 
attendance, conduct, and effort, and 
who have passed high examinations. 

The children of one class in Pub- 
lic School No. 75 and the children of 
the same grade in a Springfield, 
Mass., school had a spelling match 
in the spring. The Brooklyn Eagle 
gloats because the Brooklvn children 
defeated such worthy opponents, 
thereby clearing the reputation of 
Brooklyn children as poor spellers. 
The Eagle speaks editorially:— 

“Springfield is in the old spelling- 
match belt, and most people would 
have backed the Springfield class 
against their Brooklyn rivals. But 
the Brooklyn children won by an 
average of eighty-seven per cent. 
against eighty-one for their Spring- 
field opponents. Two other Spring- 
field schools to which the same set of 
words was given scored even lower 
percentages, one seventy-seven and 
one seventy-four. These Springfield 
children marked much higher than 
certain high school and college stu- 
dents in Kansas, to whom the same 
list was given. But they don’t need 
to spell in Kansas—they can insurge; 
and that is glory enough for one 
state.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

MAUCH CHUNK. School af- 
fairs in this city are in a highly satis- 
factory condition. The school equip- 
ment is quite unusual for this valley. 
The buildings themselves are modern- 
ized, and each has a Victrola with a 
hundred records or more. Each has 
a lantern, and they have a collection 
of 600 lantern slides and 1,800 stereo- 
graphs. The rooms are beautified by 
engravings and paintings and statu- 
ary. The laboratories are based on @ 
twelve-point unit and the work 1s 
modified in all wavs. Superintendent 
Halliday R. Jackson has rallied all 
educational forces to their best em 
Aeavor. 

PITTSBURGH. Thirty-three 
teachers from Pittsburgh who hold 
scholarships. for summer sessions 
provided out of the John A. Brasher 
fund of the Society for the Improve- 
ment of Public Education of Pitts- 
burgh left for New York last week 
o attend Columbia. The enrollment 
at Columbia is over 3,000 this sum- 
mer. 
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MANSFIELD. ~“ The ‘State Nor? 
gal school at Mansfield, where A. 
Thomas Smith is principal, celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary at its June 
commencement. The school was or- 
anized in 1862 with an enrollment of 
fteen in its first class, which gradu- 
ated in 1866. This year’s class was 
980. The alumai roll is 2,980. The 
plant now consists of four buildings 
worth $402,000. The following twelve 
men have been the successive princt- 
pals: Edwin E. Wildman, William D. 
Taylor, Fordyce A. Allen, Charles H. 
Verrill, John H. French, Joseph C. 
Doane, Dennison C. Thomas, Samuel 
H. Albro, and Andrew Thomas Smith. 


READING. The American maga- 
gine for July has an appreciative ar- 
ficle with a fine portrait of County 
Superintendent Rapp. ‘ 

HAZLETON, © Three playground 

lots have been donated the city. 
These gifts for the use of the*chii- 
dren of Hazleton and vicinity are 
due directly to the campaign waged 
during the week by the Civic Club 
and Dr. Curtis of Worcester Massy 
the playground expert brought here 
through Superintendent Harman and 
the Civic Club, which is composed of 
the most prominent women of the 
city. With land secured without cost 
for playgrounds the Civic Club is re- 
lieved of the first large expense in 
such an undertaking and can devote 
itself in the future to the proper 
equipment of the sites and the prepa- 
ration of the public for the engage- 
ment of a permanent director to have 
charge. 

PHILADELPHIA. The will of 
the late Mrs. Robert N. Carson 
leaves $1,000,000 for the establish- 
ment of Carson College for Orphan 
Girls, which is to be built on the 
Erdenheim estate, and $5,000,000 for 
endowment of the same. 

By an action recently taken the 
school board of Philadelphia abol- 
jshed all fraternities in the public 
schools and took complete super- 
vision over the sports participated in 
by the students. Under the new 
‘sporting rules the board decrees that 
the boys will not compete in any 
meet outside of the city limits of 
Philadelphia. A certain percentage 
of studies is necessary before any 
person will be allowed to compete, 
the regulations in this line being 
about the same as those of the big 
colleges of the country. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

PARKERSBURG. FF. M. Logan- 
ecker, for the past three years head 
of the uniform examination depart- 
ment of the office of state superin- 
tendent of schools, has been  ap- 
pointed principal of the Parkersburg 


high school. .Before his connection 
with the state department he was 
principal of the Charleston high 


school for several years. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 

PERRY. Superintendent F. L. 
Mahannah of Marion has been 
elected superintendent at a salary of 
$1,800. 

CEDAR FALLS. Fifty students 
are attending the summer session of 
the State Teachers’ College here, 
Seventeen of whom are candidates for 
bachelor of arts in education. This 
is the only state school of the kind in 
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Something now in drawing studios. 
A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDNUND KBTCHUN 


These drawings have been planned es 
offer a practical means of presenting to the class a series of 


ings which develop the idea of how 


y for the busy teacher. They 
mechanica! draw- 
are made, of accurate 


orking pale 
measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. No Is or solids are needed 


and the o 
meohani 


tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are foumd in this 
Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Hight, and Nine. Per set, 


ects are such as can be made with few tools. 
drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been 


These dra make 
prohibi- 
course, 

25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, flass. 


Beston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chieage: Themas Charlies Com- 
pany,80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. oth street 





Iowa, and it graduates a section each 
of the four terms in a year. In the 
last three terms 125 special teacher 
diplomas have ‘been awarded and 
sixty-three bachelor of didactics di- 

oobhese...tequire two. years’ 
work above the high school. irty- 
nine bachelor of arts in education de- 
grees, which require four years’ work 
above the high school, have been 
awarded in the same time. 

AMES. The bulletins of the 
schools section of the extension de- 
partment of the Iowa State College 
give an idea of the interesting and 
unusually valuable work in agricul- 
ture and domestic science being done 
among the boys and girls of the state. 
The services of the college and the 
circulars of detailed information are 
entirely free. Any boy or girl be- 
tween ten and twenty 1s welcome to 
the clubs. Last year E. C. Bishop 
had 14,000 enrolled. Circulars have 


already been issued describing the 
cooking, sewing, home gardening, 
potato and popcorn growing, acre 


corn growing, poultry growing, and 
pig contest. . 

DES MOINES. The following 
superintendents have been elected or 
re-elected: C. D. Kiser, Emerson; F. 
H. Sunderlin, Estherville; W. H. 
Clark, Grundy Centre; R. M. Lamp- 
man, Walnut; T. M. Clevenger, Ana- 
mosa; E. T. Armstrong, Charles 
City; H. L. Nearpass, Cresco; H. C. 
Roelofsz, Grand Junction; O. M. 
Gass, Leon; W. W. Overmyer, 
Lyons; C. A. Smith, Oakland; Super- 
intendent Peterson, Mt. Vernon; L. 
B. Carlisle, Union; Leon O. Smith, 
Keosauqua; J. L. Harper, Britt; A. 
W. Moore, West Union: B. H. Cul- 
ver, Hubbard; A. T. Hukill, Water- 
loo; David Williams, Winterset; U. 
S. Webber, Diagonal; F. H. Chana- 
ler, Blencoe; J. E. Miller, Brooklyn; 
H. W. Chehock, Clear Lake; Frank 
S. Willey, Central City; W. L. Shir- 
ley, West Liberty; Charles H. Tye, 
Fonda; N. G. Brandstetter, Dexter; 
C. C. Bristor, Arcadia; A. R. Mce- 
Cook, Shell Rock. 


KANSAS. 

WICHITA. The city is making 
great strides educationally, both in 
equipment and in professional stan- 
dards and ideals. 


MINNESOTA. 
NORTHFIELD. Carlton  Col- 
lege, under President Cowling, is 


making a noble record intensively 
and extensively. An additional en- 
dowment of $600,000 seems assured. 


‘thorize 


NEBRASKA, 

GENEVA. — Superintendent Ro 
W. Eaton of Geneva is to hava 
charge of the courses in normal train- 
ing in the School of Agriculture next 
year. 

LINCOLN. Superintendents W 
A. Yoder of Omaha and W. R. Pate 
of Alliance have been appointed to 


fill two vacancies on the state board 
of examiners. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The school manage- 
ment committee has adopted a rec- 
ommendation urging the teaching of 
wireless telegraphy in the public 
schools. The committee voted to au- 
1 the installation of the first 
wireless equipment at the Lake View 
high school, upon the request of Prin- 
cipal Benjamin F. Buck. The Titanic 
disaster has caused hundreds of boys 
in city high schools to petition for 
instruction in wireless telegraphy. 

There have been changes in the 
Chicago salary schedule recently. 
The maxima are now $1,200 for teach- 
ers in the elementary schools; $2,600 
for teachers in high schools; $3,500 
for principals in the elementary 
schools. Examinations will be held 
June 24, 25, 1912. 


MACOMB. Walter P. Morgan 
has been elected principal of the 
Western Illinois State Normal 
school, at a salary of $4,000, to sue- 
ceed Acting-Principal McGilvrey, 
who leaves to take charge of one of 
the new normal schools in Ohio. 
Mr. Morgan was a teacher for a 
number of years in the Terre Haute, 
Indiana, Normal school, and later 
he was superintendent of schools for 
two years in Terre Haute. 


MICHIGAN. 
LANSING. Ten elections and re- 


elections of superintendents are re- 
ported from Michigan: Earl Binns, 
Addison; H. S. Payne, Sunfiela; 
Claude D. Swift, Midland; J. E. 
Whitcomb, Stanton; W. H. Soren- 
son, Gladwin; G. E. Ganiard, Reed 
City; Mr. LaBarge, Edwardsburg; 
Wilham Ochs, Clinton; M. B. Travis, 
Niles; and H. E. Stearns, Union City. 





INDIANA. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE. The high 
school graduated seventy-two this 
year. Forty per cent. are boys, and 


every one of them goes to college, 
as do most of the girls. This must 
be the banner class for a city of 10,- 
000. The principal, Miss Anna Wil- 

























G. W. HOLDEN, Pres 


state-wide recognition. 
Purdue gave her hon- 
this year. 


son, has won 
Laiayette and 
orary degrees 





MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. There is probably 
no city in the world where more in- 
telligent thought has been expended 
and more worthy results achieved in 
public education than in St. Louis, 
Missouri, according to the School 
Century, which goes on to say that 
in no city have the people as a whole 
taken a more intelligent interest or 
co-operated more wisely. to realize 
their best ideals. ““The public schoo! 
system is an achievement to whicn 
the ordinary citizen points with 
pride, knowing that it is a distinct 
credit to the city. Fine modern 
school buildings that are the em- 
bodiment of architectural beauty as 
well as practical utility, and splen- 
didly equipped for the diversified ac- 
tivities of the twentieth century 
school, have been provided. More 
potent, however, than the influence 
of splendid material equipment has 
been the force, the gigantic upward 
impulse, and the enduring distinction 
which have come to the. St. Louis 
schools through the work and per- 
sonality of their great leaders—Wi}- 
liam Torrey Harris and Frank Louis 
Soldan. These men have left an en- 
during impress upon the schools of 
the city that can never be outgrown, 
but which will increase with ever- 
accelerating force as the passing 
years more completely disclose the 
magnitude of their service and the 
extent of their wholesome influence. 
It is no small distinction for any 
city to be able to record the services 
of two such superintendents as these 
through a period of time covering in 
all more than forty years from 1867 
to 1908, with the exception of fifteen 
years, from 1880 to 1895, between 
their individual periods of service. 
The mantle of these men has fallen 
upon Ben Blewett, the present super- 
intendent of the St. Louis schools. 
Mr. Blewett spent many years work- 
ing conscientiously for the good of 
the schools under the tutelage of Dr. 
Harris and Superintendent Soldan, 
with whose spirit and aims he is in 
entire sympathy. He accordingly re- 
ceived a unique training which fitted 
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him in an eminent degree for the po- 
sition he now holds, and which in- 
sured that he would carry forward 
with marked success the work which 


death compelled them to relin- 
quish.” 

MARYLAND. 
FREDERICK. If the rural teach- 


ers of the state were not greatly in- 
structed and greatly inspired by the 
addresses and demonstrations de- 
voted to their work at the annual 
meeting of the Maryland State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Braddock Heights, 
their case is hopeless. More time 
was given over to that vital phase of 
education—country schools—than in 
any state association that has come 
to our attention, and it was well that 
it should be so. The chairman of the 


rural education department, S. D. 
Gray of Montgomery county, de- 
serves much of the credit. His own 


paper on “What Science Ought to be 
Taught in a Four-year High School 
Course” with demonstrations in 
laboratory agriculture by four stu- 
dents from his agricultural high 
school was a practical help for those 
teachers who are going to have agri- 
cultural courses in their schools next 
year for the first time. At another 
session Mr. Gray reviewed the intro- 
duction of agricultural work in the 
high schools throughout the state, 
showing that the enthusiastic recep- 
tion is well deserved. More features 
for the rural school workers were: 
“How to Teach Home Economics in 
Rural Schools,’ discussed by Mrs. 
H. D. Patterson of College Park, 
Miss Emma Jacobs of Washington, 
and Miss Letitia Ware of Baltimore; 
an illustrated lecture on rural schools 
of to-day and of the future by the 
commissioner of education, Dr. Clax- 
ton; experiments in demonstrating 
the holding capacity of the soil for 
water, the percentage of air in the 
soil, the grades of purity of clover 
seed, the Babcock milk test and the 
seleotion and test. of seed corn by pu- 
pils in agriculture from Montgomery 
county high schools; and a talk on 
the knowledge of livestock which 
rural children ought to have by Pro- 
fessor Taliaferro of the Maryland 
Agricultural College.. But the most 
interesting of all was the symposium 
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of rural school experiences by eight 
teachers: E. B. Fairson of Roslyn; 
N. Price Turner of Salisbury; S. §, 
Handy of Easton, Julian F. Walters 
of Brookville, Mrs. Isabel Jones. of 
Brighton, Mrs. Blanche Cramer and 
Miss Isabel Stanton of Loreley, and 
R. E. L. Reich of LaPlata. A repre- 
sentative of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, C. H. Lane, told 
the teachers how to go about to form 
agricultural clubs for the improve- 
ment of rural school buildings and 
for better equipment. 

Under the direction of Miss Min- 
nie L. Davis of Baltimore and Miss 


Minnie Gerwig of Catonsville the 
elementary school department 
brought out good discussion. The 


papers were by Miss Florence I. Ar- 
nold of Howard county and Miss 
Belle Ireland of Alleghany county, 
Miss Clara Dobbin of Baltimore 
county, and Miss Edna Correll of 
Baltimore. The primary department 
was presided over by Miss Isobel 
Davidson of Baltimore. Miss Lillian 
Smith of Halethorp was secretary. 
rhe attendance this year was larger 
than it has been before. During the 
year the enrolled membership has in- 
creased about 150, making the total 
membership slightly under 1,000. 
The president, Ear] R. Wood, is to 
be congratulated. 

Principal Noble of the Centreville 
high school was elected president for 
the current year. The departments 
will be headed as follows: Elemen- 
tary, Miss Hannah Coale, Baltimore; 
primary, Miss Lena C. Rolling, Cum- 
berland. 





SOUTHERN STATES, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


RALEIGH. Among the elections 
to superintendencies reported from 
North Carolina are the foilowing: 
E. D. Pusey, Goldsboro: QO. V Wool- 
sey, Lexington; A. M. Proctor, 
Mount Olive; B. P. Caldwell, Lau- 


tinburg; W. A. Bivins, North Wilkes- 
boro; J. A. Pitts, Oxford; F. M. Wil- 
liamson, Pittsboro. 

LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS. A plan for 
the psychological examination of ex- 
ceptional children has been recently 
developed in New Orleans. At the 
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of Superintendent 


st. 
Pate hy Dr..David Spetice 


Gwinn, 


fessormo! logy in Tulane’ Une 
vefsity, to the “matte with the 
amiversity a ities with the result 


that the university authorities made 
a. proposition, to the New. Orleans 
-ehool board for the condtict Of stich 
psychological examinations jointly. 
The university agrees, tO -iurmigh.a 
psychologist who devotes niost of his 
time to the examination of such chil- 
dren as’ are sent him by the superin- 
tendent of schools. The university 
is to contribute $1,500 and its psycho- 
logical laboratory, and the assistance 
of the various professors, while the 
school board’ is. to contribute: $1,500 
annually and medical. examination. by 
its medical inspectors. After the 
children have, received..the medical 
and. psychological examinations, .cer- 
tain ones of them will be assigned for 
instruction by special teachers of ex- 
ceptional children, Four such teach- 
ers will be employed at the opening 
of next school term. 





SOUTHWESTEEN STATES 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN DIEGO. The © students of 
the San Diego high school, with the 
co-operation of the board of educa- 
tion, Principal Gould, the board of 
directors, and General Secretary 
Fagg of the local Young Men's 
Christian Association, have organized 
what will hereafter be known as the 
Students’ League of the San Diego 
High School. The purpose of the 
league is to encourage clean sport, 
clean speech, and clean standards of 
life. The motto of the league 1s 
“Clean play.” Within the past month 
over 200 names have been enrolled in 
the membership of this organization, 
including the president of the stu- 
dent body and the managers of the 
baseball, basket ball, and track teams. 


The citizens of Coronado have 
yoted an $80,000 bond issue for a new 
school building. 

An open-air school is to be erected 
at Normal Heights, so satisfied are 
the trustees with the temporary open- 
air features. It. will cost $10,000. 
There will be four. classrooms, 28x40 
feet each, with cloak rooms 8x9 feet 
connecting each room with the cor- 
tidor. The plans also provide for 
two large teachers’ rooms, which can 
be used for the storage of supplies. 
These are 8x16 feet in size. On the 
south side of the building will be a 
part basement for use as a furnace 
room, having an outside entrance and 
concrete floor. 

NEW MEXICO. 

ALBUQUERQUE. Dr. D._R. 
Boyd, ex-president of Oklahoma Uni- 
versity, has been elected president of 
the University of New Mexico. 


> 


Education Notes 


[From United States Bureau of 
Education.) 





It costs an average of eighteen 
cents a school day per child to put 
the rising generation of this country 
through the elementary and high 
school, according to figures compiled 
by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 


Investigation having shown that 


ninety per cent. of the school children 
of Elberfeld, Germany, have defective 
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teeth, the authorities of that city 
have established a dental clinic which 
is practically free. 


least year Texas put pp an average 


of two schoolhOuses a day, the total y 


bill being $3,000,000. 

“It is my belief,” says Commis- 
sioner Claxton, “that some means 
should be devised by which every 
child may have the advantages of the 
high school.. As this institution is 
supported by ‘public taxation, we 
should’see that itis truly democratic. 
In’ the past it has beéf) too largely 
patronized by ‘the rich.” 

Among the industrial scholarships 
recently anonunced by the University 
of Pittsburgh is one in the chemistry 
of baking. 

Afbor “day has» been “jntroduced 
into Italy. 

The most superstitious. natives in 
Alaska are the Diomede Islanders, 
according to thé teacher who is in 
charge” Of “the” govertinient "sett 
maintained by the United States 
Bureau of Education at that point. 
Along with their belief in witch- 
doctors and ghosts, they used to be- 
lieve that they could not wash when 
the north wind blew, nor comb their 
hair till the south wind came. 
Through the efforts of the Bureau 
of Education’s officials these old su- 
persititions are gradually fading 
away. 


A bill pending in the New York 
Assembly provides free spectacles or 
eyeglasses for the school children of 
Greater New York. 

Boys are taught sewing in Chicago 
public schools. 

The San Antonio Kindergarten As- 
sociation has organized a free class 
in maternal efficiency, to be con- 
ducted by leading physicians, nurses, 
and experts in kindergarten work. 
The course deals with the care of the 
child both before and aiter birth as 
well as with his training according to 
kindergarten principles. 


The new German Reichstag con- 
tains eight educators. Forty mem- 


bers of the profession were candi- 
dates. 
The first international exhibition 


devoted to building in all its phases 
is to be held in Leipsic from May to 
October, 1913. The exhibits will in- 
clude architecture, the literature of 
achitecture and building, building ma- 
terials, building apparatus, the busi- 
ness side of the industry, building 
sanitation and the social betterment 
of those engaged in the building 
trades, the construction of buildings 
adapted for gymnastics, games, and 
sports, and testing building materials. 
In order to secure a good position in 
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the exhibition and to facilitate the 
preparatory, work of the directors, 
applications for space should be sent 
im as early as possible. Applicatians 
received will have Claign$+to conbia- 
eration .so-far only as ‘space is»avail- 
able; they will be considered in the 
order. of the dates of their reaching 
the directors. The latest date for re- 
ceiving applications, as at present 
fixed; isthe first Of OCfOber 1917” Th 
order to efidble the direétdrs to’ make 
due proyision in advance for the sust- 
able installation oi .proposed ,exhib- 
its; every Application myst be accom- 
panied Or followed by a sketch of the 
stand\or exhibit as a whole as it is 
intended by the applicant; with meas- 
urements as nearly exact a$ possible. 
The latest date for the receipt.of such 
sketches is that. given sabove for the 
applications. The aceentanté of pro- 
posed exhibits and their allocation to 
one or other of ‘the Séctions will be 
ratified, and notified to applicants, 
by..letters..ciallotment.issued.-by-the 
directors, who reserve to themselves 
the right to refuse an application or 
proposed exhibit without Stating 
their reason for so doing, 


Cooking is one of the subjects 
taught Alaskan natives in the gOv- 
ernment schools administered by the 
United States Bureau of Education. 
Among the dishes to which the pupils 
are introduced is doughnuts, which 
they are taught to fry with seal oil 
as a substitute for lard. 


A bill pending in the New Jersey 
legislature provides tuition for the 
higher education of the blind. 


“There is a _ feeling of unrest 
throughout the country as regards 
the teaching of algebra,” the United 
States Bureau of Education notes in 
a recent bulletin, “and eagerness 1s 
shown to make the subject more sig- 
nificant than it has yet been in sec- 
ondary instruction.” 


The high school at Manatee, Fia., 
needed an industrial building, and as 
no funds were available for the pur- 
pose, the school children built {t 
themselves. It is a one-story struc- 
ture, built of concrete blocks, twenty- 
five feet by fifty feet. The blocks 
were made by the grammar _ school 
pupils; the high school boys put up 
the walls and roof, and the girls 
nailed on the laths for the plastering. 
The school is called the Kendall In- 
dustrial Institute, in honor of the 
high school principal, who designed 
and supervised the work. 


_A study of the hygiene and sanita- 
tion of the Hamburg public schools 
includes the testing of air before, 
during, and after cleaning the class- 
rooms, as well as the determination 
of dust and germs at various levels. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencics 


Chicago, 28 E, Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col., 920 Central 
Savings Bank Building 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Was D. C., 1845 U Street 


Orangeburg, S. C., 70.CollegelSt. 


Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
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training so different it cannot be explained 
in this space. Summer session. Write for 
informatien and List of Dr. Curry’s books. 


8.5. CURRY. Ph. D. Pres., Pierce Bidg,, 
Boston, Mass. 





ae NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
water, Mass. For both sexes, 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 





PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
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Although still fighting for the 
possession of Tripoli the Italians 
have already laid the foundation for 
a system of public instruction in that 
country. 


Every year since 1905 the classes in 
which Latin is taught have gained in 
relative numbers in the institutions 
of higher education in France. 


Kentucky has a law, passed in the 
last legislature, permitting the use 
of schoolhouses as places of worship 
during vacation. 


Fully seventy-five per cent. of the 
rural school teachers in South Caro- 
lina last year were teaching for the 
first time in the positions that they 
then held, according to information 
received by the United States Bureau 
of Education. 


Cultural ties are to re-enforce the 
political alliance between France and 
Russia, it is hoped, by the establish- 
ment of the French Institute of St. 
Petersburg, recently opened at the 
Russian capital under the auspices of 
the university faculties of northern 
France. The aim of the institute is 
to bring about an interchange of the 
knowledge of each country’s lan- 
guage, literature, history, and art. 


That certain hospitals which train 
young womem to be nurses frequently 
subject the pupil to forms of com- 
mercial exploitation, is a statement 
made in a recent bulletin issued for 
free distribution by the United States 
Bureau of Education. 


& 
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Edticational Association Officers 


Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: J. B. Noble. Centreville, presi- 
dent; Charles F. Raddatz, Balti- 
more §Cit¥ College, vaca ptcpigent: 
Hugh “We Caldwell, Chesapeake 
City, secretary; Dr. R. Berryman, 
Baltimore, treasurer: J. B. Noble} 
Earl B. wees nonce = Miss 
Grace Hill, gerstown; mas, 
C. Bruff, Towdog and Chart Hy 
Remsburg, Bratdock* Heftghts, 
executive committee. 

California Teachers’ Association: 
F. K. Barthel, San _ Francisco, 
president; A. Js CloudjrSan¢F rare 
cisco, secretary. 

Central Qalifornia Teacliers’ Asso- 
ciation: Mrs. N. E. Davidson, Han- 


ford, president; Margaret Hanson, 
Visalia, secretary. 


Northern California Teachers’ As- 
sociation: H. M. Chaney, Willows, 
president; ‘Naomi Baker, Red 
Bluffs, secretary. 

Southern California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: J. A. Cranston, Santa Ana, 
president; Mark Keppel, Los An- 
geles, secretary. 


California Council of Education: 
Mark Keppel, Los Angeles, presi- 
dent; James A. Barr, Stockton, 
secretary. 


Superintendents and Principals’ As- 
sociation of Northern Illinois. 
Seventh Year-book. Special sub- 
jects: “Third-grade History Work. 
Heat in the Eighth Grade. A 
Study of Corn.” : 

Rome, New York. 1909-1911 Report. 
Superintendent D. J. Kelly. 
New York University Bulletin. 

Summer School. 

State Normal School, Richmond, 
Kentucky. Summer School of 
Eastern Kentucky Review. 

“The Relation of the Doctorate to 
Teaching.” By Otis William Cald- 
well. Reprinted from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Magazine. 

Camp Fire Girls of America. Pub- 
lished for the Camp Fire Girls, 118 
East 28th street, New York city, 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The National Bulletin. National 
Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection. Program and announce- 
ments. 

Kentucky Educational Association: 
Superintendent R. L. McFarland, 
Owensboro, president; Superin- 
tendent Dudley H. Starns, urant 
county, first vice-president; Miss 
Kate M. Christian, Lexington, sec- 
ond vice-president; Miss Ella B. 
Shawneey, Washington county, 
thitd “vicé-president; Hon. T. W. 
Vinson, secretary; Superintendent 
G) M. Money, Shelby, treasurer. 


THE MAGAZINES 


—P6litics# is tippermost in the 
country at present, and the July At- 
lantic, under the general heading, 
“The State of the Nation,” publishes 
three important. papers dealing with 
leading is$hes,—Francis Lynde Stet- 
son on “The Government and the 
Corpofations,”” Evans Woollen on 
what may be fairly called the failure 


The 
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of the present machinery for direct 
primaries, and Karl T. Frederick on 
“The Recall of Judicial Decisions.” 
Mary Johnston in the opening arti- 
cle has painted a picture of Gettys- 
burg as vivid and as terrible as the 
famous work of Stephen Crane, 
Better than any formal argument 
against war is this imaginative and 
compelling description. “Gardens 
and Gardens,” by H. G. Dwight, is a 
delightful summer paper, and all who 
love to speculate regarding their fel- 
low men will enjoy Ellwood Hen- 
drick’s “Living Caricatures.” “The 
Age of Faith,” by Robert Kilburn 
Root, and “The Aesthetic Value of 
Efficiency,” by Ethel Puffer Howes, 
are papers of serious value, while 
readers who have followed “The Au- 
tobiography of an Individualist,” by 
James O. Fagan, or “The Sunset of 
the Confederacy,” by Morris Schaff, 
will find particularly interesting in- 
stallments. 





BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 
For 
markably 
“The Meistersingers” 
a number of new features in addition 


third week of their re- 
successful engagement, 
will introduce 


the 


to new songs. The combined Har- 
vard, Schubert, and Weber male quar- 
tettes have created a veritable sensa- 
tion in their new spectacular scenic 
production, “Camping Out.” “The 
Meistersingers Camping Out” will be 
surrounded by a fine vaudeville bill. 
Earl and Curtis have a dainty and 
clever musical comedy entitled “The 
Girl and*‘the Drummers’ which 
abounds in bright lines and catchy 
music; Rita Gould is a beautiful 
young woman with a remarkable so- 
prano voice and some _ stunning 
gowns; Carl McCullough is a clever 
impersonator; Lida McMillan and 
comnany will -- in a comedy 
farce entitled “The Wrong Mr. Al- 
len,” and other features will be the 
Three Parelle Sisters, Europea 
gymnasts; Muriel and Francis, two 
clever girls with a novel specialty; 
and Walton and Lester, acrobatic 


clowns. 
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_ Reporis and Pamphlets Received 


Pennsylvania State Normal School, 
= Indiana, Pa. The Normal Herala- 
Sees Catalog, No. 3. 

[oe Johns Hopkins University Circular. 
a SE 7912. No. 6. “College Courses 
for Teachers, 1912-1913.” 






























World Peace Foundation—Pamphlet 

Series: “International Goodwill as 

= a Substitute for Armiés* and 

pee Navies,’ W. C. Gannett. “*The 

sa Right and Wrong of the Monroe 

E* P= Doctrine,’ Charles F. Dole. “The 

: 22] Drain of Armaments,” Arthur. W. 

“€ Allen. “The World Peace: Foun- 
dation: Its Present Activities.” 


mee Lowell, Mass.,. Textile School.. Bul- 
3 » jetin, 1912-1913 


i School of Expression, Boston. An- 
nual Catalog. 

Se University of Texas, Bulletin 225. 

: “Should the Teacher. of Latin 

Kniow Greek?” By George Miller 

Calhoun, Ph. D 


Catalog of Recent and Forthcoming 
High School and College Text- 


b books. 1912. Ginn & Co. 
a The Women’s Municipal League of 
e Boston. Bulletin III. No. 6. 


b. “Révort of the East Boston Cen- 

fe tre.” By Committee on Extended 
Use of School Buildings, 1911- 
1912. 
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a THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued frem page 73.) 





Snowden and Keir Hardie among 
them—have declared war against the 
Strike as a weapon for workmen. 
Their position is re-enforced by the 
recent complete collapse of the at- 
fempt at a national strike of trans- 
a rt. workers. The argument of 
d Ripwiden and Hardie is that the men 
ae @ain little or nothing by the frequent 
3 Strikes, which exhaust the trade 
e union treasuries without compen- 
Sating advantage. They insist that 
legislative action would , produce 
more permanent results than can be 
gained by strikes, and that the thing 
tO aim at is the election of labor 
Fe members of parliament to achieve 
Be this result. 


THE BRITISH FRANCHISE 
BILL. 


The new franchise bill, which the 
Asquith ministry has introduced in 
a the British House of Commons, pro- 
. ses to put an end to plural voting. 
of f it passes there will be mo more 
, voting by mch men in a dozen con- 
a Stituencies where they happen to own 
property. The bill removes the 
property qualification for voting, and 
tfeforms the registration rules by 
; reducing the registration period from 
po @ year to six months. It is estit- 
ag mated that this change will add not 
me iss than two million voters to the 
as €lectorate. It is also estimated that 
“the bill wil! wipe out half a million 
votes. The Liberal party will 

Profit both ways from the new order 
things; it will gather in most of 
new voters, and it will lose not 
“More than half as many plural votes 
> 88 its more wealthy competitor. 
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PERSONAL applications are usually successful im filling the places that come to us a8 we 
are careful in our recommendations te recommend only the one who wilh 
fit the place and the one whom the place wil! fit. In Jume, 1912,they wanted in the public 
schools 9f Batavia, New York, a college graduate who could take charge of their public 
speaking. We recommended as our one best candidate a young woman just graduating from 
Smith College, with an especially good record from the department of Expression. She was 
invited te make a persona! appli- APPLICATION tified a few days later by a telegram 
cation. She did so and was no- of ber appointment there. In June, 
1912, they wrote us from Berwick, Pennsylvania, that they wanna teacher of mathematics 
in their bigh schoo). We wrote toa man just graduating from Bucknell University and 
he replied immediately that it was so exactly the position he wanted that he would apply at 


once in person. He did so and with our strong recommendation whieh we had sent 
he secured the position. Going in person in this and other cases is usually a great HELP 
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9 fth 
TrPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [itt Avenue 
Recommends teachere to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. wM. 0. PRATT Mer. 


MERICAN rs ° . TEACHERS’ AGENCY oanmee to Col " 


ad Fam 
and FOREIGN superwr Professors, Principais, A os aud Govw- 
evnesses, for every mnt of instruction recommends good Gcbools ts aber Cal oa 


or 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 210s ses, tex tt, cx. ne 


shert men and women es 
metice for high grade positiens. Takes pride im prompt, reli oa 
Phones. No penton. ee. = , able work. Telegraph or 











PECIALISTS fit3 8002 genera! education wanted for department work 


igh, tory and Norma’ Schools and Colleges in Penm- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and drawing secure itions $60 to $70 per month Por fu 7 


information, address TH E ACH * AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., ~ 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRBY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
bres Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon, Write and see what we cam 
o for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINBS, IOWA 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° *s.2°ccctS tres mest 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3253 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseiste Teachers in obtai 
Positions. Send for circulars. obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 


TEACHERS © ee THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS as teachers will 
* be filled in the Middle West during the coming 
year. Good salaries and pleasant work. Nowisthe time to apply. Write at once te 


THE USTRUD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sioux Falis, S. Dak. 
Ex-State Supt. of Schools.) H. A. USTRUD, Manager. 








We h aled facilities for pla 
WINSHIP \ caches oat of prey Ea cay 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St... Boston, lass. 


AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone, Manager. 
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NEW ENGLAND GUMPTION 
Malden IS THE NAME OF 


| C 0 il i os I C j a | S c i] 0 0 |] A Little Magazine All about Little Things 


Its Mission is to Puta SMILE 
where the FROWN used to be 


Its Editor is one of those original New 


Educationally the Strongest Business Hampshire Gumps who has seen a whole 


lot of human “natur” and_believes that it 
School in New England. is better to grin than to growl, for when 
aman is mad he acts about the same as” 


Trains young men and women to be thorough |. any other animal. 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers 








WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


You can have this little Frown killer for a” 
Farnishes employers with these thoroughly whole year for Fifty cents. Three years fora 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge Dollar, or two sample copies for five cents. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- If you don’t likeit you can pass it on to your 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- most unhappy friend. If you do like it, 


ing positions. There is a large demand for well | say so and remember that if you are 


_ equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay : eek: 
+ See a found dead with the latest number in your 


pocket, your heirs can recover $10.00. 
{ Write, call or telephone for further information. 





New England Gumption 
156 PLEASANT STREET FITZWILLIAM, N. H. 


MALDEN, MASS. P. S. The Editor of this paper knows that 
Gumption gets there 




















COMING ISSUES 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
JULY 18 AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION NUMBER. The meeting of this—the 


oldest teachers’ organization in America—in North Conway last week was entirely successful, as unusuala 
meeting as the program predicted. Get the spirit of the meeting by reading Dr. Winship’s notes. Read 
the papers of William H. Allen of the Bureau of Municipal Research, New York city; Commissioner 
Kendall of New Jersey; Assistant Superintendent Edson of New York city; Miss Fannie A. Smith of the 
Froebel Training School, Bridgeport, Conn.; John G. Thompson of the Fitchburg, Mass., Normal School; 
and others. 


JULY 25 N. E. A, NUMBER. The meeting in Chicago was a crucialone. To keep track of the 
development of the great national teachers’ organization you should read the intimate account of this 
years meeting in the Journal of Education. Read about the convention while it is still news. Where 
else can you get the personal view of the meeting given in Dr. Winship's comprehensive and seasoned 
notes about the program, people, and politics? Abstracts of the addresses. 


THESE TWO SPECIAL NUMBERS, three issues in August, four issues in September, and five issues - 
in October for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Justto introduce to you the only national educational weekly in 
the country. Send twenty-five cents for this trial subscription. 





























NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 





